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CHAPTER I. 

When Judson Browneli walked down 
Broadway in company with his beautiful 
daughter on a certain October morning, he 
kept unconscious step with destiny. 

The unseen hand of unyielding fate regu- 
lated their movements to a nicety and 
brought them face to face with Sanford 
Crane at the only point their paths crossed, 
front of the Rector Street Arcade. 

In looking back to the small beginning out of 
which important matters rise, we are prone to 
exaggerate the influence of accident, but so far- 
reaching were the results of this meeting that 
afterward to Crane it took on the appearance of 
occult design, his usual time of arrival in this 
part of the city being much earlier and his regu- 
lar custom not to journey there, as on this morn- 
ing, by the elevated road, but in a well-cushioned 
cab — solitary, thoughtful and calm. 

On the other hand, Browneli had never 
brought his daughter into lower Broadway until 
this day, and had, in fact, started as usual alone ; 
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but at the foot of the steps that led down from 
the threshold of his charming home he had 
glanced up at his daughter, who, standing in the 
drawing-room window, was waving him good- 
bye. As he glanced a thought struck him — ^was 
this accident? Instantly he turned and went up 
the steps. Twenty minutes later he came out ac- 
companied by Helen. Together they walked 
across to the cable. As far as Union Square 
they rode, and here they descended from the car. 
From this point they walked the remaining two 
and a half miles to the big building overlooking 
Battery Park, where Judson Brownell had 
offices. 

No more striking pair had ever been seen on 
this kingly highway than Brownell and his 
daughter. The father was sixty-one, smooth- 
shaven, full six feet in height, and carried his 
two hundred pounds as buoyantly as a boy. 
Straight and stalwart, he seemed to tower above 
other men. In his face there shone the evidence 
of high purpose, and something so compellingly 
attractive that the impulse to turn and look again 
was almost irresistible. Qothed always in gar- 
ments of latest mode, but severest plainness, his 
every movement exhaled prosperity, decision, 
success. As for Helen, she was her father's 
counterpart in every salient feature of the face, 
except that the liquid brightness of the eye was 
softened and the hardness sometimes discernible 
in her father's countenance was absolutely lack- 
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ing in hers, and in its place was an expression of 
fascinating magnetic gentleness. 

The father's hair was gray, Helen's was deep- 
est black. His eyes were black, hers were blue. 
Within four or five inches of her father's height, 
of charming figure and of weight perhaps a hun- 
dred and thirty pounds, habited in a dark blue 
tailor gown of modish and exquisite cut, Helen 
Brownell was a fitting companion for such a man 
—a magnificent woman in a city of magnificent 
women. 

Crane came striding through the hallway 
from the elevated station, over the threshold and 
down the steps, intent on operations he had 
planned for months and years, and which were 
now ready for instant execution. He saw 
Brownell and involuntarily his tall figure drew 
up, his absorbed expression took on sternness, 
his steel gray eye flashed a recognition and a 
triumph, which faded into a startled uncertainty 
as his glance passed to Helen, and for the 
briefest instant met hers. The two men raised 
their hats; Brownell's happy smile lapsed into 
seriousness, apprehension, and Crane passed on 
diagonally across Broadway. 

It is possible that a meeting with Helen 
Brownell under other circumstances would have 
been without lasting effect on Crane, for he was 
not a woman's man ; but meeting her here with 
her father for the first time, and just at a time 
when the thought of Brownell was the most 
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prominent thought in his brain, it quickly 
flashed on him that this queen among women 
was Brownell's daughter. The suggestion that 
instantly followed was a doubt of his own solemn 
purpose for that day's work; a wonder if after 
all vengeance was not God's instead of his. These 
thoughts were startling to him, unseating his 
powers for logical reasoning. They had come 
upon him overpoweringly as his glance crossed 
Helen's, and in the twinkling of an eye the whole 
fabric of his life plans tottered. 

Again he might have met Brownell and his 
charming daughter on any other day in his 
whole previous career without permitting his 
purpose to waver one hair's breadth, but on this 
particular day it seemed like a warning to him to 
halt and think. The strikingly handsome pair 
went on their way and Crane proceeded to his 
office, a new sensation of uncertainty holding 
down the usual elasticity of his step to a move- 
ment from which decision had departed. 

As Crane passed, Helen looked quickly at her 
father and seemed to see a settling down of his 
tall figure from its military erectness, an appear- 
ance of thoughtfulness, of solemnity, almost of 
pain upon his handsome face. There certainly 
was a slackening of the pace at which they were 
walking. Three times Helen glanced at the old 
man, but neither spoke. Without a word they 
went on down the long block and past Bowling 
Green, but instead of entering the building where 
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he did business, Brownell led the way around the 
sharp comer of it to the right until the steps of 
the Battery Place station were reached. Here he 
motioned upward with his hand, and turned to 
leave her, but Helen looked him intently in the 
face and said : 

"Who was it, father?" 

All things terrestrial have a beginning, and the 
person we encounter for the first time by acci- 
dent may cross our path thereafter with a. fre- 
quency that sets us thinking. The circles in 
which we travel may run in lines almost parallel 
to the circles of our neighbors so that they are 
constantly just beyond the range of our vision, 
until some day the orbit of our circle or theirs is 
changed and our pathway and theirs are tangled 
up forevermore. 

It would have been something less than nat- 
ural if the passing glimpse of Sanford Crane had 
not deeply impressed Helen Brownell, for never 
had she seen her father shrink before the eye of 
any man, and there was no mistaking the pro- 
nounced effect the meeting with Crane had made 
upon him. Helen saw the look of stern purpose 
in Crane's face, as his eye and her father's met ; 
she also saw an instantaneous change of some 
kind as Crane's glance met hers, and afterward 
she recalled a face which shone with resolution 
and dignity, softening into — but after that it was 
speculation, for he had passed, and as she went 
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home that day she wondered how much it had 
softened, and if she perhaps had imagined the 
change. 

The incident, on the whole, startled her a good 
deal. Her father was her hero ; never had she seen 
a man to compare with him in any of the things 
that make character or manly attractiveness. Not- 
withstanding his sixty-one years she measured all 
men by his standard, and found them wanting; 
so to meet a man of stature almost her father's 
equal, who moved with the ease of athletic 
strength, and before whose eye her father quailed, 
this was new, and she wondered who and what he 
was. She resented hotly the fearless glance 
Crane had given her father, and her pride in her 
father's masterful strength was shocked. 

Never were father and daughter more thor- 
oughly in accord than Brownell and Helen, and 
each looked upon the other as perfection. Helen, 
motherless from her tenth year, had received her 
father's full devotion and constant care. He had 
made her his companion in everything but his 
business, taught her how to read character in 
people's faces, molded her tastes in literature 
on a plan of his own, given her an example of 
gentleness toward all dependants and then in 
turn leaned on her as she passed up into the 
twenties, and now, at twenty-two, she was his 
constant pride, his very existence. 

Sometimes the thought that Helen would 
marry came to him, but he put it away as a hor- 
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ror almost, for to share one thought of her heart 
with another would be torture, but to become 
second in her love would be madness. He never 
joked her about the admiration of men. He 
watched her, though, narrowly and jealously. He 
wanted every one to admire and love her, but she 
was his, and he wanted her for himself. In a way 
he had thought sometimes that if a man, better 
than any man he had ever seen or known, should 
love her, and she should love him in return, he 
might resign the first place which he knew he 
held, but he had never brought himself to the 
thought of existence beyond the crucial time 
when a husband would claim her. Someway he 
seemed to think that after that existence would 
end. The constant meeting with new people had 
widened their circle, but no suitor had ever found 
favor in the eyes of the fair Helen, and Brownell 
selfishly thanked fate, and gave himself up to lov- 
ing her as the apple of his eye. 

Charming beyond description was the affec- 
tion between this father and this daughter, but 
on the father's part it was almost idolatry, and it 
did not require a philosopher to predict the 
heart-break that must come when Helen's true 
knight appeared. 

Fancy a man of affairs in these stirring days 
that found time to follow day by day for twelve 
years the molding of a daughter's mind. 

Taking up the task where the mother had lain 
it down, Brownell had every day gone over with 
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Helen the uninteresting school tasks with which 
as a girl of ten she had to do battle. He showed 
her the practical value of each particular item, 
following it up as she grew older, having her 
spend her days at a private place of instruction, 
and in the evening he would advise and help. 
Nor was recreation lacking, for the Brownell 
home was the rendezvous for Helen's school 
friends, with all of whom Helen was popular, 
and her father as well. Whenever business called 
Brownell from town, Helen was invariably his 
companion, and school could wait. If he saw 
her working too hard, some pressing call of busi- 
ness would be certain to come urgently forward, 
and perhaps a week consumed in leisure travel. 
Curiously enough these trips rarely covered the 
same ground twice, and so with the long sum- 
mer time, which every year had been spent at 
different places, and these frequent "business" 
trips, Helen Brownell had visited by the time we 
meet her nearly every place worth visiting in 
our own country as well as many spots of re- 
nown on foreign soil. 

All of this was apparently without design, an^I 
certainly was without haste of any kind, so that 
without the consciousness of special effort, 
Helen's acquirements from books and expe- 
rience and travel were remarkably complete. 
Always sought after, her appearance at societ)r's 
functions was only occasional, and almost in- 
variably in her father's company. 
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It would have seemed quite the proper thing 
for Mr. Brownell to hunt up some congenial fe- 
male relative to live with them and chaperon 
Helen, but this was a risk in his view, inviting 
a chance of discord, and so he chaperoned Helen 
himself, and did it well, and Helen enjoyed her 
life and knew her father as the soul of honor, the 
jolly companion, the guardian angel of her life. 

The day of the incident of the meeting with 
Crane was a day of deep and perplexing thought 
for Helen, and she awaited her father's return 
with a feeling akin to anxiety. Brownell had 
made no answer to her inquiry as to Crane's 
identity, and this singular fact had impressed her 
so deeply that she determined to make no further 
mention of the circumstance, and let her father 
explain when he saw fit. 

It was about five that afternoon when he came 
and knocked on Helen's door, and no evidence of 
perturbation of mind or thought of an)rthing un- 
usual was apparent as he kissed her and said : "I 
will send around to Mrs. Hunter and ask her to 
take you to the Greene's to-night; I have some 
writing to do, and cannot go." 

"It will be awfully poky for you here alone, 
father," Helen replied. "I really had much rather 
stay with you. I won't bother you. I'll read and 
you can write; we've been somewhere nearly 
every night for two weeks, and I honestly would 
like to stay home." 

"No, it won't do, Helen; Mrs. Greene would 
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not forgive you for not coming, and I wish you 
to go. I don't blame her, childie, for wanting 
you to come." 

"Father, you're wilful and sadly prejudiced. 
What shall I wear, then, if I must go?" 

'*I have wondered why you haven't worn that 
gown anywhere that I paid so much duty on. I 
would like to see you in it, and I think Mrs. 
Greene would be pleased if you wore your pret- 
tiest clothes." 

When Helen came into the library where her 
father sat awaiting the summons to dinner an 
hour and a half later, he looked up at her and 
raised his hand for her to stand still. After sur- 
veying her with apparent calmness for a full 
minute, he rose, and, turning, went and stood 
with his back toward her, looking out the win- 
dow at nothing. In a moment Helen was at his 
side, her hand on his shoulder. They stood thus 
while one might count a hundred ; then Brownell 
stepped back to the table and took from a small 
case a circlet of pearls and fastened it around 
Helen's beautiful white throat and kissed her. 

'Twas a pretty scene, yet somehow it brought 
quickly to Helen's mind the meeting of the 
morning, and as she put her hands on the old 
man's shoulders and said, "Dear old father," her 
voice was unsteady, and her eyes were big with 
tears. 

"Go with me after all, won't you, father?" 
pleaded Helen. 
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"I will come later and bring you home, dear ; 
no one can resist you/' 

"Oh, I had another present to-day, father; a 
pretty little thing in a Tiffany box. I'll bring it 
to show you." 

A moment after Helen returned carrying a 
golden holder with a socket resembling that of 
a candlestick. 

'Curious present, don't you think?" 

'Why, yes; very curious indeed! What is it 
for?" 

"It's a bottle holder, and here's a bottle of ef- 
fervescent headache powder that came with it. 
See ! it just fits." 

"I wonder who is sending my little girl such 
strange presents?" 

"I don't know, father; there was no card, and 
I don't know the writing. I am keeping the 
wrapper, though, to see if I can recognize it. I'll 
put the bottle in the holder and set it here on 
your table. If you write to-night and make your 
head ache, take some of my present ; it may help 
you." 

"Yes, dear, I will ; come, let's go in to dinner." 
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CHAPTER II. 

A LITTLE later in the evening Helen 
left for Mrs. Greene's in Mrs. Hun- 
ter's carriage, and looking up, as the 
carriage moved away, at her father 
standing in the flood of light that 
came through the open door of their 
home, it seemed to her that her cup of 
happiness was full to overflowing. She 
had almost forgotten the incident of 
the morning, and remembered only 
the devoted man who stood there so 
strong and fearless toward the world, 
so tender and gentle toward herself. Then the 
thought came again ; was there another such man 
in all the world— one so strong and worthy? And 
then she was startled to find herself thinking of 
the man they had met in the morning, and won- 
dering again who he was. She thought of the 
many men of her acquaintance, of David West, 
who loved her well, but toward whom she was 
not attracted ; and then she thought again of the 
stranger that had crossed her path that day. 
From this her mind ran quickly back to her 
father, and her face reflected the smile that was 
in her heart. 

"Fie I Helen, come back to sanity and mun- 
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dane things I" exclaimed Mrs. Hunter, who had 
been watching her by the light of the street 
lamps. "I have spoken to you twice and couldn't 
arouse you. Of whom are you dreaming?" 

Helen leaned forward. "Shall I tell you?" she 
asked. 

"Of course, tell me ; there are lots of people 
who would give a good deal to know your 
thoughts." 

"Well, then, it was " 

"Yes " 

"My father!" 

"Nonsense, my dear; one doesn't look like 
that about one's father." 

"My father, Mrs. Hunter, is the best fellow I 
know. No man lives that's as good as he is." 

"I know you and he have always been spoony 
— scandalously so— but then, own up now, there 
was some one else?" 

"No one at all — except " 

"Except what?" 

"Except incidentally. Do you know, I am al- 
most afraid at times that father loves me too 
well. I should be afraid to fall in love with any 
one, for it would break his heart ; but, then, I'm 
not likely to, I suppose." 

"Not likely to? I should say not! What 
about Tom Raymond and Mr. William Warren, 
and what about David West?" 

"Mr. Raymond is not in love with me — it's 
himself he adores — ^and I find him amusing; as 
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for Billy Warren, he's in love with everybody, 
especially Mabel Manning " 

"Well, and David West?" 

"Mr. West, I feel certain, does really love me ; 
but he doesn't tell me of it. He talks me over 
with father very solemnly. Isn't it funny? I 
like him, though, for I think he is so honest and 
true-hearted, but as for an3^hing else, why even 
father feels perfectly easy about him." 

When Mrs. Hunter and Helen arrived and ap- 
proached to greet Mrs. Greene, that somewhat 
garrulous lady said: 

"Helen dear, you are divine to-night. I am 
astonished at your father letting you come with 
that shocking gossip, Sarah Hunter. Sarah, 
how do you manage to make time stand so still ? 
Now Helen, just look at that woman ; she hasn't 
changed a particle in thirty years — have you 
Sarah?" 

" 'Sh ! — not so loud, Elizabeth — I am a widow. 
What a charming widow you would make, 
Bess, if you only had the chance; but Stanley is 
so hearty — where is the dear old boy?" 

"Upstairs, playing poker, I suppose, Sarah. 
You'll have to flirt with some one else to-night. 
Judson Brownell isn't here, either. Helen, do 
you know Sarah has been hoping to become 
your stepmother for years and years?" 

"You're a pair of old dears, and I love you 
both," said Helen, putting a hand on the 
shoulder of each of the older women. "I 
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shall not give up my father to you just yet, Mrs. 
Hunter." 

"I have a man coming to-night, Helen," said 
Mrs. Greene, "that you must conquer for so- 
ciety's sake. I shall present him to you as soon 
as he comes." 

"Look here, Elizabeth Greene I" exclaimed 
Mrs. Hunter, "I am responsible for Helen, and 
you mustn't introduce any one to her that I 
don't approve. Who is this man?" 

"You are getting positively funny, Sarah; as 
if you wouldn't approve of anything in the shape 
of a man — at your age, too ! I don't mind tell- 
ing you, Helen, dear, that the particular man I 
refer to is Mr. Crane." 

"What Mr. Crane?" asked Mrs. Hunter. 

"Sanford Crane." 

"You don't mean the millionaire Sanford 
Crane who won't go to any of our things?" 

"Yes, I do, Sarah !" 

"How did you get him to come, Bessie? I 
thought he was tied to his money bags." 

"I have known him for some time in a busi- 
ness way, and he promised me last week that he 
would come." 

"Well, of all the pushing things, Bessie 
Greene, you're the chief. Don't you notice this 
man, Helen." 

"He probably won't notice me, Mrs. Hunter." 

"Now, Helen," said Mrs. Greene, "I know 
you're not half so meek as that, and if you don't 
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do what you can to interest Sanford Crane for 
me, ril never speak to Sarah Hunter again. Go 
along now, you two— there's seven men out 
there, all waiting to speak to Helen." 

"Well, they shall not until I've spoken to her 
myself," said a dashing young woman, who 
came up just then and captured Helen. "What 
a bewildering thing you are to-night, chumsy! 
Oh, those pearls and that gown — ^why didn't you 
invite me up for a private view, you blessed old 
mean thing!" 

"Crazy as ever, Mabel, I see 1" said Mrs. Hun- 
ter. "Helen is looking her very sweetest to- 
night, though, isn't she?" 

"Honestly," said Helen solemnly, "you are all 
combined to make me vain, and I don't believe 
half you say — you're looking awfully pretty, 
though, Mabel, and I mean that, all of it." 

"We both of us mean it, of course, you old 
sweet; but I want to tell you something. Billy 
Warren is going to bring Sanford Crane here 
to-night just to see you, Helen dear I" 

Mrs. Hunter had moved away, and the two 
girls were partially isolated from the others by 
a large palm. 

"How do you know that, Mabel?" 

"Billy dined with us and then went for Mr. 
Crane. I expect them here any moment now." 

"Have you ever seen this wonderful Mr. 
Crane, Mabel?" 

"I've seen him pass with Billy, but I am not 
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acquainted with him. He's astonishingly hand- 
some and abominably rich, they say. Are you 
going to let him fall in love with you, Helen, if 
he wants to?" 

"Why are you all so anxious for some one to 
fall in love with me? Mrs. Hunter and Mrs. 
Greene and you, all talk of nothing else." 

"Why, you see, Helen dear, we all want you 
out of the way — married and settled — so that we 
can have a chance, and the young ones of us 
have conspired with the older ones to push you 
along quick. Come, let's show ourselves and be 
carried away by some of those men who are 
dying to talk to us. 'Sh ! here comes Billy and 
Mrs. Greene and Mr. Crane ; don't turn around." 

"Helen, dear," said Mrs. Greene, putting her 
hand on Helen's arm, "let me present Mr. 
Crane." Helen turned and saw the stranger of 
the morning standing before her. They stood a 
moment, and neither head was inclined No one 
spoke for an instant. Mabel Manning, Mrs. 
Greene, Mr. Warren and Sanford Crane all 
looked intently at Helen; Helen looked fixedly 
at Sanford Crane for the space of some seconds 
before she bowed, and Crane waited for her. It 
did not seem to be rudeness, nor indecision, 
neither did it seem premeditated, but it was pe- 
culiar and impressed the lookers-on in various 
ways. Billy Warren looked at Mabel Manning 
and back at. Helen, and then took Mabel away, 
sa3dng : 
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"Those two have met before, Mabel, haven't 
they?" 

"Not that I know of, Billy— Helen didn't say 
so." 

"Well, they looked awfully intelligent. Crane 
is talking to her now, and Mrs. Greene has 
gone away from them. What do you think 
of it?" 

"One of Helen's freaks, I suppose; she's so 
pretty she can do things that the rest of us 
couldn't dream of." 

"It surprised me a good deal, especially after 
Crane asking me this afternoon if she'd be here. 
What a startling beauty she is, anyway !" 

"Yes, William, she's startling; but she's the 
nicest and best thing that ever was." 

"The pair are well matched," said Warren, "for 
Sanford Crane is the cleanest citizen I know." 

Meanwhile Crane had plunged boldly into 
conversation on the subject that was uppermost 
in his mind. 

"Are you the daughter of Judson Brownell?" 
he asked. 

Helen involuntarily drew up and said, "I am, 
Mr. Crane !" 

"You are not pleased to meet me?" 

Helen was silent a moment before she said: 
"On the contrary, Mr. Crane, I think I am 
glad." 

"I did not interpret the expression of your 
face as indicating joy !" 
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"You are not my father's friend?" 

"Has he talked to you of me?" 

"Will you answer my question?" 

For an instant Crane hesitated. "I have not 
been; but I have not done him injury!" 

"I have never met a man who was unfriendly 
to my father until now!" 

"Will you answer my question now? Has he 
talked to you of me?" 

"He has not." 

"Do you know anything of the reason why I 
am not his friend?" 

"I do not know ; and I did not know he had an 
enemy upon the earth. Is it your purpose to tell 
me why you are enemies?" 

"It is not." 

While these questions were asked and an- 
swered each was looking directly at the other, 
and each felt that in some way the words they 
used were to have an effect that reached out they 
knew not where. 

"You knew I was the daughter of Judson 
Brownell, and came to seek me ; is this so?" 

"Yes !" 

"Have you anything further to say to me, 
then?" 

"I have a desire to become acquainted with 
you," said Crane calmly. 

"I could not be friendly to my father's 
enemy." 

"I would not have you disloyal to him; but 
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this is not the country of the vendetta and quar- 
rels are not inherited." 

"If my father has a quarrel it is also mine to 
the last drop of my blood," answered Helen with 
a sign of feeling. "Why do you not seek him out 
and come to an understanding?" 

"It would be useless." 

"Who, then, is the aggressor?" 

"Ask him." 

"Why have you sought me?" 

"You are the only person living that ever 
turned me from a fixed purpose. I had thought 
my purpose just and holy, and you raised a 
doubt. It was natural I should want to see you. 
I spare you the reason that you are wonderfully 
beautiful." 

"Mr. Crane!" 

"Do not be offended; such a reason would be 
sufficient; but if it were the only reason, I am 
not the stamp of man who would give it to such 
a woman as you." 

"How do you mean I turned you from your 
purpose?" 



"To-day, when I met you." 

"You would have done my father a wrong?" 

"No, not a wrong; I should have demonstra- 
ted my loyalty to my purpose and my duty to- 
ward one who was very dear to me." 

"Did you not just now say that quarrels are 
not inherited?" 

"Justice still exists 1" 
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"I cannot understand how I could have 
changed your purpose or thrown a doubt upon 
the justice which you think makes you my 
father's enemy ; but I am glad if he has escaped 
annoyance which it seems to have been your 
purpose to cause ; and now, if you will permit me, 
I will look for Mrs. Hunter/' 

There was a glitter in Helen's soft blue eyes 
as she said this, that reflected the surprise and in- 
dignation she felt in her heart. The boldness of 
Crane's unfriendly attitude toward her father had 
startled her beyond anything in her life, still she 
could but respect the courage that made him 
frank, and could understand that his determined 
enmity was an evil thing, and perhaps she could 
help her father best by controlling her impulse 
to move instantly away, and so instead of doing 
this she gave him time to say : 

"Miss Brownell, I think perhaps these mo- 
ments are serious ones to both of us, and I beg 
you to understand that I did not seek you out 
to annoy you. If my purpose had not been hon- 
orable I should hardly have been so open. I am 
an earnest man, and all my earnestness and such 
success as I have achieved have been in the in- 
terest of that loyalty and that justice of which 
I spoke. My life has been devoted to it, and 
such fortune as I possess is at its disposal. I 
cannot tell you why, all at once, it has seemed 
that there were other ways than mine that were 
perhaps better, but I can tell you that the possi- 
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bility of there being other ways never occurred 
to me until I saw your face this morning for the 
first time, and knew that you, at least, must be 
good and true and happy, and that some way to 
know you would open a way less harsh, without 
being disloyal to my purpose. I see, perhaps, in 
your eyes a softer judgment temporarily of me, 
and I beg you will let me conduct you to your 
friend, and perhaps later in the evening I may 
have an opportunity to talk with your further." 

Helen looked at Crane intently a moment, 
then lightly touching his sleeve with her fingers 
she moved with him toward Mrs. Hunter. 
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CHAPTER III. 

The milestones that mark our path- 
way through Hfe are the experiences 
that shock our nerves for pleasure or 
for pain. The treadmill we walk, in 
our usual pursuits, brings out its con- 
stantly recurring incidents, and most 
of us pass the bulk of our years in a 
peace that has no history; yet to every 
one in every walk of life events occur 
at intervals, that take all there is of 
quiet humdrum and turn it into 
tragedy, or grief, or hope. This makes 
of every life a latent volcano which, 
slumbering peacefully for years, is 
periodically aroused to vehement ac- 
tion by the natural laws of cause and 
effect. The rich and poor, the innocent and the 
guilty, all have their routine lite, and none are ex- 
empt from the possibilities of upheaval, as des- 
tiny raises turbulence where peace has reigned 
and introduces the tension of triumph or despair. 
And so over the head and around and about 
Helen Browneil's pathway a storm was gather- 
ing which would sweep away every vestige of 
happiness and hope and fill her life with horror 
too deep for words. 
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To relate in full detail the events of that event- 
ful night would be a tedious repetition of history 
duly chronicled far and wide in the daily press ; 
nevertheless it is necessary to sketch them briefly 
that the chain of incidents may be complete. 

While Helen was at Mrs. Greene's reception a 
tragedy was enacted at her home, and as its re- 
sult her father, Judson Brownell, and her friend, 
David West, were lying dead in her father's li- 
brary, struck down by the cowardly hand of a 
poisoner. 

The dainty golden trinket received by Helen 
that day as a present contained one of the dead- 
liest compounds known to chemistry in the 
guise of headache powder, and David West, who 
had called on Judson Brownell that night, had 
joined with him in tr)dng the "virtues" of 
Helen's medicine. The trinket was resting on 
the library table while West was calling, and 
Brownell showed it to him as a curious present 
Helen had received that day. Upon learning 
what the bottle contained. West had expressed a 
desire to try it, as he was suffering from a slight 
headache, and Brownell, who had been busily 
writing up to the time that West came in, also 
said that as his head felt badly he would join him. 
This was heard by a servant who was giving the 
grate fire some attention, the night being chilly. 
This same servant was then directed to prepare a 
portion of the powder for each, and twenty min- 
utes later both men were beyond the reach of 
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help, though the presence of three physicians tes- 
tified to the promptness with which help had 
been summoned. 

It was not known where Helen was, except 
that she had gone in Mrs. Hunter's carriage, and 
in consequence some time elapsed before word of 
the awful occurrence reached her at Mrs. 
Greene's. 

She was talking once more to Sanford Crane 
when Mrs. Greene approached her hurriedly with 
the message to come quickly, as her father was 
very ill. Helen paled, but asked no questions, 
aiyi made preparation for instant departure with 
Mrs. Hunter, who insisted upon returning with 
her at once. 

The whole blunt truth had been told to Mrs. 
Greene by the messenger, and she in turn had 
told Mrs. Hunter, who passed it along to Mabel 
Manning, but Helen left Mrs. Greene's without 
knowing the extent of the disaster that had fallen 
on her home, and Mrs. Hunter prepared her as 
best she could while they journeyed thither. 

Mabel Manning ordered Warren to follow 
Helen, and Crane insisted on accompanying him, 
so that these two arrived in time to hear one of 
the physicians tell Mrs. Hunter that the matter 
must be reported at once to the Coroner, and 
that the house must be placed in charge of the 
police in order that nothing should be moved or 
changed. 

Helen sat in dumb anguish by her father's 
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body, and did not shed a tear. The two physicians 
were there also, and shortly afterward the father 
of David West came. Then Mrs. Hunter pre- 
vailed on Helen to repair to her own room up- 
stairs. On her way thither she saw Sanford 
Crane standing in the hall with Warren. She 
stared at him a moment and passed on without a 
word. 

"Billy," said Crane," I can't stay here — you will 
soon know why. I'm going. When you leave 
here come to my place ; I will wait up for you." 

When Crane had gone Warren went into the 
library where the two dead men were and stood 
against the table. 

In the excitement of the past hour many 
things had become disturbed, and the papers on 
the table were in some confusion. Almost the 
first thing Warren's eye rested on was the firm 
signature of his friend, Sanford Crane, which ap- 
peared on the lower part of a letter sheet that 
had evidently been beneath a large book, but 
which by the moving of the book was partially 
exposed. Instinctively it occurred to Warren 
that every article in the room would be scrutin- 
ized by the police, and he pulled the letter out 
and saw that it was dated only the day before. 

He did not read further, but thinking it might 
save Crane annoyance he, without looking up, 
proceeded to fold the letter and put it in his 
pocket. This action was observed by one of the 
physicians, who instantly said: 
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"I think, sir, you must not remove any papers 
from the table." 

Warren looked at him and calmly replied: 
"The paper was mine." 

"It must remain here, sir." 

"The matter is of no consequence, but I prefer 
to keep it." 

"You compel me to insist, and I am sure you 
will comply without delay. The police will hold 
us responsible for every article in this room. Are 
you aware, sir, that a crime has been committed 
here?" 

I thought an accident had happened." 
The Coroner will settle that; but that paper 
must remain." 

The last words were overheard by the police 
captain, who entered just then, and after some 
further parley Warren gave up the letter with- 
out dreaming of the nature of its contents. 

The incident disturbed Warren greatly, be- 
cause, although the letter was doubtless harm- 
less, his action in trying to secrete it would give 
the matter unpleasant prominence. 

At one o'clock Warren reached Crane's apart- 
ments. He had stayed until the Coroner came, 
fighting off the newspaper reporters and sending 
such few telegrams as Mrs. Hunter knew should 
go, without consultation with Helen, for Helen 
was prostrated by the night's events, and could 
not be roused. 

When Warren told Crane the incident of the 
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letter, Crane arose from his chair and paced the 
floor awhile. Then he drew from his own pocket 
a thin sheet of tissue and handed it to Warren. 

"There, Billy," said he, "is a copy of that let- 
ter. It would have been better if you had se- 
cured the original, for I can never explain it to 
the satisfaction of any officer of the law." The 
letter was as follows : 

Sir: If there is any one dependent upon you, pro- 
vide for them. Within twenty-four hours from the 
time you receive this letter you will realize the strength 
of my purpose. 

I warn you that justice shall not be tempered with 
mercy^ Sanford Crane. 

To JuDSON Brownell, Esq. 

Warren read the copy which he held, then he 
stared at Crane in blank amazement. Dropping 
his eyes to the paper he read the letter once more 
with increasing dismay. 

"Good heavens, Sanford !" he exclaimed," what 
does this letter mean?'* 

Crane was silent. 

"Why did you send it? What shall we do?" 

"We can do nothing; and I do not think it 
would be wise to tell you why I sent it." 

"Do you not believe I would guard your rea- 
sons sacredly?" 

"Billy Warren, twenty-four hours ago I would 
have told you, or all the world, why I wrote that 
letter — ^to-night I cannot." 
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"Of course, you will keep your own counsel, 
Sanford, if you wish," replied Warren, somewhat 
stiffly. "But the letter is a mean complication 
just now, and I meant to be friendly in my in- 
quiry." 

"I believe I am more your friend by withhold- 
ing this than by telling you something which you 
could not repeat in court." 

"You mystify me more and more, Sanford." 

Crane stopped his walk and looked at War- 
ren intently. 

"You do not doubt me, Billy?" 

Warren smiled. 

"Not for an instant, Sanford. I believe you to 
be the embodiment of justice, and I am sure that 
if you were even to commit an act of violence it 
would be in no such ladylike way as this; but 
I am curious to know why you could have given 
reasons for that letter a few hours ago and not 
now. Of course you will do so if you are brought 
under suspicion of the crime that has been com- 
mitted?" 

"On the contrary, Billy, I shall do nothing of 
the sort." 

"Not if you are actually placed in danger of — 
of — oh, well, I can't say it, Sanford; but you 
know what I mean." 

"No; under no circumstances shall I explain 
that letter. My quarrel was with Judson 
Brownell. Now that he is dead, I have no quar- 
rel. To give my reasons would be to reflect on 
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his memory, which would inflict injury on the 
living." 

"Do you mean you would sacrifice your career, 
your good name, your very life, for an idea of 
that sort? Such a -thing would be madness. 
When you are in a calmer mood you will change 
your mind." 

"Not one jot, William Warren; and there is 
nothing heroic about it. You seem to forget who 
the living are that would suffer from the explana- 
tion which I might give." 

"Oh, that's it, is it, Sanford? Once more the 
lady or the tiger. This time with a vengeance." 

"Don't joke, Billy ; I want your calm counsel. 
It is plain I shall be mixed up in this dreadful 
affair. Shall I sit quietly down and wait for the 
juggernaut to come my way?" 

Warren also now rose and paced the floor on 
the opposite side of the room. 

"I think you can do nothing else, Sanford," 
said he at last. 

A long silence ensued during which the two 
men slowly walked up and down, then Warren, 
drawing on his thin coat, shook Crane's hand 
with a grasp of friendship and sympathy, and 
silently left the room. 

After Warren had gone Crane continued to 
walk the floor in silence, trying to bring every 
element of the situation before his mental vision ; 
but every line of reasoning he undertook led him 
irresistibly to the same goal. Half angered with 
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himself and yet half consenting, he saw the 
wondrously beautiful face of Helen Brownell 
crowding out and overshadowing everything else 
in the day's history, and he thanked God ear- 
nestly that he had not carried out the purpose 
which, when he rose that day, had been his de- 
liberate intent. Helen Brownell's burden of sor- 
row was overwhelming even now, and with the 
added disasters which, had he not changed his 
purpose, would have this very day descended 
upon her home, it is doubtful if her mind or that 
of any human being, unused to trial, could have 
withstood the test; and he, Sanford Crane, who 
feared no man, not to understand that in making 
war on Judson Brownell he was making war on 
Judson Brownell's daughter! And then he 
thought how it was only a few hours before that 
he had met that daughter for the first time, and 
how his fabric of heroic justice had shivered to 
pieces under the soft light of her pure eyes ; and 
then again, as ever, the vision of this woman as 
he had last seen her rose before him, and held 
his thought and filled his mind. 

Hitherto his purpose in life had been clear. 
Now had he a purpose? Was he the stamp of 
man who could live without a purpose? Then his 
own perilous situation came before him, and he 
wondered how it would seem to be accused of 
crime — for accused he would most certainly be — 
and then he wondered how he could endure the 
torture of this woman's contempt and loathing 
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and hate, for she would hate him, of course, when 
she knew of his letter and knew that he was ac- 
cused; perhaps, even, she would be his accuser., 
though in the later conversation at Mrs. Greene's 
he felt he was making her see that he was being 
influenced to an interview with her father which 
the assassin's hand had now made forever im- 
possible. 

Could it be that he should have to stand before 
her charged with being that assassin? What was 
there about this woman that made him think of 
her accusation only and forget the accusation of 
the law and perhaps of the entire world, and 
she the daughter of Judson Brownell? 

And then he put aside his own fears and won- 
dered whether she could find the strength to 
overcome the soul-sickness, the desolation of the 
thought that somewhere there was an enemy who 
had sought her life, and who perhaps would not 
be satisfied without it, and how it would poison 
her sweet mind against her fellow-creatures, and 
he longed to stand by her side and fight her bat- 
tle for her and with her. He, Sanford Crane, her 
father's enemy. He, the man around whom 
would likely be centred the gravest suspicion. 
All this and volumes more surged through his 
brain as the night wore away, and Crane paced 
restlessly up and down his room, and had no 
thought for slumber. 

At last he looked at his watch; it was four 
o'clock. The newspapers 1 He would see them. 
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Throwing on his overcoat he went out and down 
the three flights of stairs to the street, not caring 
to ring for the elevator. Once in the street he 
looked around, but no newsboy was yet in sight. 
He went to the comer of Broadway. A few 
"night-hawk" cabs stood on guard under the sign 
of the Union Dime. A cable car jingled along 
uptown. Several milk wagons passed up and 
down Sixth avenue. Then he walked, at first 
slowly, and presently at a brisker pace, up Broad- 
way. At Thirty-ninth . street he turned and 
walked across to Fifth avenue. Up the avenue 
one block and then across again; presently he 
found himself in front of the house where Judson 
Brownell had lived and where he now lay dead. 
Two policemen stood in front of the door. Crane 
stopped on the opposite side of the street. A 
covered wagon, with an oSicial air about it, stood 
near the curb two or three doors away. A pri- 
vate carriage was in front of the Brownell home. 
Several minutes he stood there fascinated, won- 
dering where Helen was, wondering how the 
things that had to be done were going to be done. 
Presently the door opened and two women came 
slowly down the steps. The light was dim, 
Crane could not distinguish them, but they en- 
tered the carriage and drove away. 

Crane now retraced his steps and abandoning 
the idea of getting a morning paper, he returned 
directly to his rooms and went immediately to 
bed. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

At nine o'clock Crane awoke and rang 
for his man. At ten o'clock he had fin- 
ished his letters. Then he glanced over 
the newspapers and found only the 
barest mention of Brownell's death, to- 
gether with that of young West. He 
saw that West was referred to as a suitor 
for Miss Brownell's hand, but it made 
little impression on him. At eleven 
o'clock he was in his office, and a half- 
hour later Warren came in and handed 
him an extra edition of a sensational 
newspaper, in which, under the head of 
"Startling Possibilities," he read a 
garbled version of the distressing affair, with no 
names mentioned as being implicated, though 
hints of coming disclosures were plentiful, 

Warren discussed the situation with Crane for 
a half-hour, and then took his departure, after 
which Crane occupied himself with the business 
of the office until three o'clock. As he rode up- 
town he wondered if he was under surveillance, 
but took no steps to find out. The evening 
papers made a great spread of the murder mys- 
tery, and the usual hints of implicating people in 
"high life" abounded. 
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Crane did not leave his apartments that night, 
and for seven succeeding days he went through 
his usual routine, but always keeping himself 
within easy reach if any one wanted him. Some 
newspaper men heard of his name in connection 
with the case on the third day, and a regular seige 
was kept up by them to get some word from him, 
but without avail, his uniform answer to all being 
that he had "nothing to say." No newspaper 
mentioned his name openly, but the terms, "Wall 
Street man," "young financier," "capitalist from 
the West," were bandied about until the interest 
of the public was at fever heat and the Brownell 
murder was the universal topic of conversation 
throughout the city and elsewhere. 

An autopsy had reveakd the presence of a poi- 
son described by a word of four or five syllables, 
and when, on the eighth day. Crane's name was 
boldly mentioned as a suspect, he consulted a 
lawyer. He had known for six days that he was 
being watched constantly, but he gave no evi- 
dence of the knowledge, and in every way con- 
ducted himself as usual, except that he did not 
go to his club, and he did not leave his rooms 
without giving full information of his where- 
abouts, which information was to be given to all 
inquirers. 

His interview with the noted lawyer whom he 
retained for his service was short and solemn. 
Crane already knew him slightly. 

"Mr. Morton," he said, "I wish to secure your 
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services to look after my interests in connection 
with the Brownell poisoning case/' 

"I saw by the morning paper to-day that you 
were under suspicion. If you are innocent I 
shall be glad to assist you all I can." 

"Will you make a suggestion as to the proper 
retainer?" 

"I said, Mr. Crane, that I would be glad to as- 
sist you if you are innocent." 

Crane drew himself up and looked the lawyer 
steadily in the eye. 

"I am absolutely innocent." 

"Can this be proven if you are accused?" 

"It is doubtful?" 

"What is the strongest evidence against you?" 

Crane handed him the copy of the letter he 
had written Brownell. Morton read it carefully 
three times. 

"Did you write this letter?" 

"I did." 

"When?" 

"The day before Brownell was killed." 

"What was your reason?" 

"I cannot state." 

"And you are absolutely innocent of any con- 
nection or association in any shape with this 
murder, innocent of all knowledge of it, or of the 
persons who did it?" 

"As innocent as you are, sir." 

"I will take the case." 

"And the retainer?" 
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The lawyer mentioned a substantial sum. 

"Have you spoken of the case to any one?" 

"My friend, Mr. William Warren." 

"Does he know why you wrote the letter?" 

"Neither he nor any one now living." 

"Have you talked to newspaper men?" 

"I have uniformly declined." 

"The matter is difficult; but we will do our 
best. Are you watched?" 

"Constantly." 

"Do you wish to tell me anything more?" 

"There is nothing more to tell." 

"Very well ; do nothing whatever without con- 
sulting me, and keep me constantly advised of 
every movement." 

On the ninth day Crane was called upon by 
an assistant district-attorney, and asked to go for 
a walk. Quickly preparing himself, and asking 
no questions, he accompanied the official up 
Broadway to a noted hotel. Here they walked 
up and down the main corridor three times, 
passed out into the street and returned to Crane's 
office. Not a word was spoken on the trip, and 
Crane did not know until he saw it in the 
papers that he had been exhibited to certain peo- 
ple for the purpose of identification. This circum- 
stance he reported over the telephone to Mr. 
Morton. 

On the tenth day he was called upon again by 
the same gentleman and an associate, and asked 
to write certain names. He referred the men to 
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his counsel, and said he would do as his counsel 
directed. On the eleventh day they called again 
on the same errand, with the same result; this 
time they were insistent, but Crane sat unmoved, 
and sent them to Morton, who, as before, de- 
clined to permit it. 

On the twelfth day they called once more, and 
were still more insistent. Crane sent them once 
more to Morton and presently they returned, ac- 
companied by Morton himself. Several different 
names they asked him to write, and with Mor- 
ton's consent he wrote as they directed. Then 
they presented the name and address of Helen 
Brownell, and Crane hesitated an instant before 
complying. Then he was requested to write it 
in several different ways, which he did, after 
which the men took their leave, and Morton and 
he were alone. 

For fully an hour they remained in consulta- 
tion, and when Morton withdrew he was way- 
laid by a row of newspaper men in the outer of- 
fice, to whom he gave the information that Mr. 
Crane had furnished samples of his handwriting 
at the request of the District-Attorney. The giv- 
ing out of this statement was in line with the 
policy of conducting the case that Mr. Morton 
had decided upon, for it was plain that an arrest 
might take place at any moment, and a general 
plan of action had been framed. 

It is not to be supposed that these two weeks 
of suspense and suspicion were easy ones for 
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Sanford Crane. Perhaps if it had been merely 
the question of his g^ilt or innocence that was to 
be determined it would have been possible for 
him to undertake the fight for liberty and honor 
as he had always undertaken all his tasks in life, 
without fear and full of confidence, and he would 
not have felt the strain so much; but the same 
stroke that placed him in this awful position had 
deprived him of an object which hitherto he had 
looked toward and worked for, and beyond 
which he had not planned, and so he was as a 
rudderless ship tossed by the wind, without 
power to steer his course, and in point of fact 
without course to steer. A great portion of the 
time during which the mills of justice ground 
their weary grist of red tape and inquiry. Crane 
spent in picturing to himself the desolation of 
Helen Brownell, and forming plans for her aid, 
plans which were rejected as quickly as formed, 
but which kept her image constantly in his mind. 
Forgetting every little while his own peril, he 
wanted to make it clear to her how he sympa- 
thized with her, and how much he regretted her 
bereavement, and how he wanted to run the real 
culprit to earth, and he thought of securing the 
help and advice of Helen's friend, Mrs. Greene, 
or of getting Warren to carry some message to 
Helen from him ; but all these hopeless sugges- 
tions he fought out in solitude with himself and 
made no sign. Warren had called on him every 
day, and kept the certainty of his friendship in 
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constant evidence, but as far as possible the pres- 
ent matter was ignored, and never once did 
Crane make inquiry concerning Helen Brownell, 
and never once did Warren exhibit any knowl- 
edge of Helen's attitude toward Crane, though 
he reported quite fully the gossip of the world 
of clubdom and society. 

Several times business acquaintances of 
Crane's began reference to the matter, but 
Crane indicated his unwillingness to discuss the 
subject, and withdrew more and more within 
himself. He saw by the newspapers that the 
place where the golden trinket was bought had 
been located, and also that the seller thereof was 
the person to whom he had been exhibited for 
identification. He read that the person could not 
make the identification positive, and then he read 
that his arrest was only a question of hours, and 
that the District-Attorney's office had fullest evi- 
dence of guilt, and he saw these positive state- 
ments repeated day after day, and still the arrest 
was not made. 

In this way twelve more days dragged along, 
days in which he was visited by representatives 
of the majesty of the law in its various depart- 
ments, and many leading questions were asked, 
which he referred to his counsel, refusing to 
be drawn into any discussion himself, however 
slight. 

It was on the twenty-fifth day after the mur- 
der that the Coroner assembled a list of witnesses 
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so long that the inquest was certain to cover a 
number of days. Every morning during the in- 
quiry it was asserted by the newspapers that 
Crane would be called that day, but four more 
days dragged away, and still he was not called as 
witness, yet on every day he was requested to be 
present, though no official subpoena had been 
served; and so Crane sat with his counsel 
through all the proceedings, solemn, but fully 
composed, and awaited his turn on the rack. Mr. 
Morton took careful note of the progress of the 
inquiry each day, but never once consulted with 
Crane during the session, and every night after 
adjournment Crane went to his own apartments 
apparently as free as air, and yet he knew that 
every step he took was well guarded by official 
eyes. 

On the sixth day of the inquest the proceed- 
ings began at exactly eleven o'clock, and to 
Crane's intense surprise and almost consterna- 
tion the first person called was Helen Brownell. 
Some way it had not occurred to him that her 
grief would be broken in upon and exhibited in 
open court, and her name fell upon his ears with 
a shock. Would that sweet girl be compelled to 
go before that gaping crowd of scandal-mon- 
gers? Would she, in addition to her own pri- 
vate grief, have to submit to the insinuating hu- 
miliating questions of the prosecutor, be pictured 
far and wide in the newspapers in every attitude 
she assumed at the inquest, her costume in 
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greatest detail set forth for idle gossipers, her 
wonderful beauty commented on by the vulgar 
and her most sacred sorrow made cheap news- 
paper material for the eager multitude who could 
not be present at the inquest, but who waited 
breathlessly in every town and city near and far 
for the latest word of the great case? 

From a side room Helen was escorted by an 
attache of the prosecutor's office. She was also 
accompanied by Mrs. Hunter and Mabel Man- 
ning, who were given seats within the enclosure, 
while Helen was led to the witness chair. The 
craning of necks as this procession, came in and 
took their seats, and the general bustle of excite- 
ment at the presence of society women in the 
court fell into deep silence as Helen's pale face, 
with all its pure beauty, confronted them cour- 
ageously and waited. 

The prosecutor began by asking Helen to tell, 
in her own words, the receipt by her of the pack- 
age on the day of the tragedy, the way by which 
it came into her father's possession, and when she 
first learned the cause of his death. 

To this Helen replied quite calmly, stating the 
facts as we know them. She was then required 
to identify the golden holder and the bottle con- 
taining the poison. The inquiry proceeded : 

"Are there any other facts within your knowl- 
edge that may aid us in this inquiry?" 

"I can think of none." 

"Have you any enemy or enemies?" 
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"Not to my knowledge, except that the mail- 
ing of this poison would suggest an enemy." 

"No misunderstanding with any one?" 

"Not the slightest." 

"Can you think of any one who would be bene- 
fited by your death?" 

"I know of no one. I have no near relatives." 

"Was Mr. West a near friend of yours?" 

"Yes ; more particularly of my father's." 

"Was he not a suitor for your hand?" 

"I — think, perhaps, he was." 

"Don't you know?" 

"If it is important, I will say that he never pro- 
posed marriage to me." 

"Pardon me, Miss Brownell, but I must ask 
you if you were in love with Mr. West?" 

Helen colored slightly and then answered, 
"No." 

"Are you acquainted with Sanford Crane?" 

"Yes." 

"How long have you known him?" 

"Since the day — ^the day of my father's death." 

"Where did you become acquainted with 
him?" 

"At a reception." 

"Who introduced you?" 

"The hostess." 

"Did you ever see any handwriting that re- 
sembled that on the wrapper here which you 
have identified?" 

"It is a back-hand, disguised probably; many 
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people would write similarly, I suppose, if they 
attempted to disguise their handwriting." 

"Will you give me a direct answer, please?" 

"I have never seen handwriting closely resem- 
bling this." 

"Pardon me again, Miss Brownell, but you 
and your father were on the best of terms?" 

Helen assayed to speak, but could not ; the flow 
of tears was started and could not be stopped. 
Mrs. Hunter exclaimed audibly, "For shame !" 

The Coroner then said, "The witness is ex- 
cused." And Helen was helped down and taken 
with her friends into the side room out of which 
she had come. 

During Helen's testimony Crane had looked 
intently and directly at her, but never once did 
she look in his direction. Indeed, he did not 
know whether she knew he was present. He 
could not help feeling grateful that she had not 
volunteered something which would institute in- 
quiry on the subject of her father's enemies, but 
while he was speculating on her possible mental 
attitude toward him his own name was called, to 
which he responded at once, by taking his seat 
in the witness chair. 

In response to questions he gave his age, his 
birthplace and his occupation. He was then 
asked : 

"Were you acquainted with Judson Brow- 
nell?" 

"I was." 
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"Of how long standing was your acquaintance 
with him?" 

**Since my boyhood." 

"Did you see him frequently during this 
period?" 

"On the contrary, I have not talked with him 
for some years." 

"Was this because your relations were strained 
or only because you were not thrown together 
of late years?" 

"It was mainly owing to the fact that our rela- 
tions were strained." 

Crane made this answer fearlessly, and yet not 
aggressively. His stalwart form was erect in the 
chair, and has manner was perfectly calm. A lit- 
tle wave of movement ran over courtroom. 

"Were your feelings toward the deceased of a 
distinctly unfriendly character then?" 

Mr. Morton arose and quickly objected to the 
question. The District-Attorney insisted that 
tJie witness could not be represented by counsel, 
and told Mr. Morton to sit down. Mr. Morton 
retorted that the question was highly improper, 
and should be expunged from the record. The 
Coroner directed Mr. Morton to sit down, and 
further directed him to maintain silence there- 
after. He then informed Crane that he could 
only refuse to answer on the ground that the 
answer would tend to incriminate or degrade 
him, and then the District-Attorney requested 
the stenographer to read the question verbatim, 
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and Crane responded without hesitation that his 
feelings toward the deceased had been "distinctly 
unfriendly." 

There was a bustle among the audience at this, 
and the Coroner rapped loudly for silence, threat- 
ening to clear the courtroom. 

"What was the cause of your unfriendly feel- 
ing toward Brownell?" 

"I decline to answer." 

At this point Helen and her friends re-entered 
the room and took seats well toward the front. 
The questioner resumed : 

"On what ground do you decline to answer?" 

"Simply that I decline." 

"You cannot decline except on the grounds 
stated by the Coroner." 

"Nevertheless, I decline. I have stated what 
those feelings were, and it must be sufficient. 
My reasons for those feelings are clearly my own 
property." 

"You are liable to arrest for contempt." 

Crane sat calmly and made no answer. 

"How long have you known Miss Helen 
Brownell?" 

"Since the day of the tragedy." 

"Where did you meet her?" 

"At a reception." 

"Who introduced you?" 

"The hostess." 

"Have you seen or communicated with Miss 
Brownell since that day?" 
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Mr. Morton made a movement to rise, but was 
waved down peremptorily by the Coroner. 

"I have not." 

"So that the only time you ever saw her was 
on the day of the tragedy?" 

"Yes." 

A letter was handed to Crane. 

"Do you know this handwriting and the sig- 
nature?" 

"I do." 

"Who wrote that letter?" 

"I did." 

The District-Attorney read the letter to the 
jury. Crane looked at Helen Brownell ; she was 
looking directly at him, and did not move her 
eyes. 

"Why did you write that letter?" 

"I decline to state." 

"On what ground?" 

"On the ground that my reasons are my own 
affair." 

"The Coroner will note the answer carefully. 
The witness is in contempt." 

The wrapper with the label and address was 
then handed Crane. 

"Did you ever see this before?" 

"I never did." 

"Do you know what it is?" 

"From newspaper reproduction I assume that 
it is the wrapper that was around the fatal 
bottle." 
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"Do you know the handwriting of this ad- 
dress?" 

"I do not." 

"Did you ever see any handwriting that re- 
sembled this?" 

"It seems to be a disguised handwriting. I 
suppose many people would write something 
like that if disguising their hand, but I do not 
recognize it as the handwriting of any person I 
know." 

"How long have you been unfriendly to Jud- 
son Brownell?" 

"I decline to state." 

"Do you believe he ever injured you?" 

"I decline to state." 

"Does your enmity toward Brownell extend to 
his daughter?" 

"No." 

"Did you have any quarrel with Miss Brow- 
nell?" 

"No." 

"Are you on friendly terms with her?" 

"I do not know. My acquaintance with her 
was of one day only, and I have no means of 
knowing whether she looks upon me as a friend 
or otherwise. For myself, I have the highest re- 
gard for Miss Brownell possible on so slight an 
acquaintance." 

"You are excused for the present, Mr. Crane." 

As Crane stepped down from the stand Mr. 
Morton arose and addressed the Coroner. 
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"Your Honor," said he, "I protest " 

"Stop !" shouted the District-Attorney. "This 
man has no right to speak in this inquiry, and I 
will not allow it." 

"I have a citizen's right to protest against the 
iniquity that is being committed." 

"Silence 1" commanded the Coroner. "You 
are here as a courtesy on our part, and we will 
tolerate no interference or criticism from you at 
this time. If you have objection to make to our 
procedure, you must make it at the proper time 
and in the proper place." 

"Yes, and meanwhile," shouted Morton, "in- 
nocent people are ill-treated beyond all warrant 
of law and decency." 

"Another word, sir, and you shall be excluded 
entirely. Be seated at once." 

Morton was forced to sit down, and at that 
moment a slight stir near the door indicated an- 
other arrival, which proved to be Helen's friend, 
Mrs. Greene. Room was made for her adjoin- 
ing Mrs. Hunter. Looking up she met the glance 
of Sanford Crane and bowed, but her face was 
very solemn, almost severe. 

The inquest now proceeded rapidly and 
smoothly, but the tension on all present grew 
higher and higher as each one of the nine suc- 
ceeding witnesses, who were experts in hand- 
writing, testified positively that the writing of the 
label which had been on the wrapper was done 
by the same hand that wrote the letter to Brow- 
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nell, and made the samples which had been sub- 
mitted. Several of these gentlemen testified in 
rapid and convincing detail the process of 
analysis of handwriting, and the last expert wit- 
ness, after showing the minuteness of his exami- 
nation, when asked flatly whose handwriting was 
on the label which had been around the fatal 
package, replied very solemnly and unhesitat- 
ingly: "Sanford Crane's!" 

During all the time these experts were testify- 
ing. Crane sat erect and calm, looking directly at 
the witnesses whose testimony in every instance 
was directed against his life. Once he turned his 
head sufficiently to see Helen's face, but in its 
expression he could read nothing of her thought, 
though a flush of excitement relieved the pallor 
of the earlier hours of the session. 

When the last expert witness had testified, the 
clerk's voice declaring the inquest adjourned for 
recess, seemed to partially break the spell of ap- 
prehension that had fallen on all assembled, but 
the spectators and participants alike dispersed 
with a solemnity which reflected the tension un- 
der which every heart strained, while every per- 
son felt that the day's proceedings would bring 
to a climax the suspense of the preceding weeks. 
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CHAPTER V. 

After recess the officials and the jury 
assembled and were ready to proceed 
promptly at two o'clock. Two or three 
minor witnesses were examined to 
bring out certain technical points in 
the procedure, and then Sanford 
Crane was asked once more to take 
the stand. Glancing over the court- 
room as he seated himself upon the 
platform, he saw that Helen Brownell, 
Mabel Manning, Mrs. Greene and 
Mrs. Hunter were present as in the forenoon, 
and an instant later he saw his own chief clerk, 
Howard Ashmore, and two other clerks from his 
own office. Seated in close proximity to the 
Brownell party was William Warren. 

The father of David West was also near this 
group. 

A court officer escorted Crane's three clerks 
into a side room. 

The prosecutor opened up briskly, 

"You said this morning, Mr. Crane, that you 
never saw Helen Brownell before the day of the 
tragedy. Do you wish to amend that statement 
in any way?" 

Crane looked a trifle surprised and replied : 
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"No." 

"You are certain of this?" 

"Absolutely." 

"When did you first learn of the death of Mr. 
Brownell and Mr. West?" 

"At the reception referred to in my testimony 
this morning." 

"What time was this?" 

"About half-past ten o'clock." 

"You were talking to Helen Brownell, were 
you not, when the message reached her?" 

"I was." 

"What followed?" 

"Miss Brownell went away immediately, and I 
followed shortly after with a friend." 

"Where did you go?" 

"To the house of Judson Brownell." 

"Why did you do this if Brownell had not been 
your friend?" 

"To show my willingness to be of service." 

"How long did you remain?" 

"Only a short time — ^half an hour, perhaps." 

"Where did you then go?" 

"To my rooms." 

"Did any one call on you that night after you 
reached your rooms?" 

"Yes ; Mr. William Warren called." 

"Any one else?" 

"No." 

"How long did Mr. Warren remain?" 

"About an hour, I think." 
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"What did you talk about?" 

"The night's occurrences." 

"Did Mr. Warren express any opinion of the 
case?" 

"Only with regard to its being a sad affair." 

"Did you retire immediately after Mr. Warren 
left?" 

"No; I was very much upset, and I stayed up 
thinking over the matter." 

"Did you go out again before going to bed?" 

"Yes." 

"Where did you go?" 

"I walked up Broadway and across to the 
Brownell house." 

"Did you go in?" 

"No ; I stood on the opposite side of the street 
a few moments and then returned directly to my 
rooms and retired." 

"When did you engage counsel?" 

"The day my name appeared in the newspapers 
in connection with the case." 

"That will do, Mr. Crane." 

Up to this point the proceedings had followed 
a logical line and the spectators were for the most 
part able to see the object of the questions asked ; 
but the next move of the official prosecutors be- 
gan to puzzle them, and when the tendency of 
the line of questioning that followed was made 
plain it added to the strain which all present were 
enduring. 

Helen Brownell was recalled to the stand. 
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"Who were present, Miss Brownell," asked the 
District-Attorney, "when you were introduced to 
Sanford Crane at the reception?" 

"A whole houseful of people." 

"Were there any who heard the words of in- 
troduction and greeting?" 

"Yes ; Mr. Warren and Miss Manning." 

"Did Mr. Crane talk to you for some time?" 

Helen hesitated slightly. "Yes." 

"What did he say?" 

"I do not remember exactly." 

"It is important that you should." 

"I cannot recall the conversation, and do not 
believe it is especially important." 

"It was friendly?" 

"Quite so." 

Helen was then excused, and Crane's heart 
bounded not so much with relief on his own ac- 
count, as with joy over the evident fact that 
Helen would not add her testimony of their con- 
versation to the web that was already around 
him. 

It was true that he had himself admitted in 
his own testimony all that her full report of his 
conversation with her would have brought out, 
and doubtless she realized this, and knew that 
she was in reality keeping back nothing that 
would strengthen the case; nevertheless it indi- 
cated to Crane that Helen did not believe him a 
guilty man, and he felt that if she took sufficient 
thought for his interests to plan her answers in 
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that non-committal way, it would help him bear 
the burden of the world's suspicion and the law's 
mistakes. 

Mrs. Greene was called and testified to the 
presentment by her of Mr. Crane to Miss 
Brownell. The prosecutor then startled her by 
inquiring if she noticed anything singular about 
the actions of the two when they were intro- 
duced. 

"Why — n-no; I — think — not," she answered 
slowly. 

"You are under oath, Mrs. Greene. Did it oc- 
cur to you that these two people had met be- 
fore?' 

"I am trying to think. I don't believe I had 
any such thought." 

"You must tell exactly what they did." 

"They simply stared at each other and bowed." 

"How long did they stare?" 

"I do not remember ; a few seconds, perhaps." 

"Long enough to make an impression on 
you?" 

"It was the merest nothing — simply an oddity 
of Miss Brownell's, I think." 

"Well, was it noticeably peculiar? Give a di- 
rect answer." 

"No— no." 

"Madam, you are trifling with a grave matter," 
the District-Attorney said, and after vainly try- 
ing to get a direct and satisfactory reply to his 
questions, he excused her. 
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Miss Manning was called and asked how long 
she had known Helen Brownell; she replied, 
"Since our school-days." 

"Are you a friend of hers?" 

"I am ; I think she's the dearest girl in all the 
world." 

"What was her attitude toward her father?" 

"Very devoted ; she idolized him and he her." 

"Do you know whether Miss Brownell has any 
enemy or enemies?" 

"I am sure she has not; she couldn't injure 
any one if she tried." 

"Enmity does not always spring from injury. 
Has Miss Brownell many suitors for her hand?" 

"You should ask her that." 

"I am asking you, as her personal friend, to 
state what you know of this, for it was to her 
the poison was sent. Do you know of any love 
affairs of Miss Brownell?" 

Miss Manning's lip curled slightly. 

"Indeed, I do not; she is very popular and 
everybody loves her; but I do not know of any 
one whom she has encouraged." 

"Would she be likely to tell you?" 

"I think she would." 

"Did she ever say to you that her father loved 
her too well ; that she would be afraid to fall in 
love with any one because her father would not 
consent?" 

"I have heard her say things like that." 

"Didn't it impress you?' 
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"Yes ; I thought how her father loved her and 
how jealous he would be of her husband when 
she married." 

"And you think she loved her father fully as 
well?" 

"It would be impossible for any woman to love 
her father in the same degree that Mr. Brownell 
loved Helen, yet I know of no one who loves 
their father as Helen did. Oh, why must you 
ask me these useless questions ! Let something 
be sacred !" 

"It is our painful duty. Miss Manning," replied 
the prosecutor blandly. "Did you notice any- 
thing peculiar in the introduction of Mr. Crane 
to Miss Brownell?" 

Miss Manning smiled. 

"It was odd, those two, but it didn't amount 
to anything." 

"How long did you remain by them after their 
introduction?" 

"I didn't remain at all ; I went away with Mr. 
Warren." 

"Who did remain?" 

"No one; Mrs. Greene left them to receive 
other guests, who were still arriving." 

"Did Miss Brownell make any sign that she 
wished you to remain?" 

"No." 

"Did not you have an idea that she wished you 
to leave her with Mr. Crane?" 

"Why, no; such things happen all the time. 
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Mr. Crane came with Mr. Warren particularly 
to meet Miss Brownell, then they met and stared, 
and as soon as I saw them begin to bend I moved 
away with Mr. Warren. Now, there isn't any- 
thing more to that at all ; so please pass along to 
something else." 

"This is no trifling matter. Miss Manning. Did 
it ever occur to you that the reason Miss Brow- 
nell encouraged none of her admirers was that 
she was in love with some one you didn't know, 
which fact she was keeping from her father 
also?" 

Here Miss Manning actually laughed, and 
then looked disgusted. 

"You ought to write a book," she said. 

For the first time that day a smile ran around 
the court. 

"Will you answer my question, Miss Man- 
ning?" 

"The idea is absurd. Miss Brownell's life is as 
open as the day, and her heart is the purest gold. 
It is not in her nature to deceive." 

"The question does not reflect on Miss 
Brownell's character. Did you not get an idea 
that Miss Brownell and Mr. Crane had met be- 
fore the night you saw them introduced ?" 

"No; I didn't." 

Miss Manning was excused, and Mrs. Hunter 
next told how fond Helen was of her father, and 
how she saw Helen watching him from the 
carriage as they drove away that night, and 
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about the father's devotion to Helen, and was 
excused. 

William Warren next testified that he was an 
old friend of Crane's, and that they belonged to 
the same club ; that Crane met him at the club on 
the afternoon of the murder and asked him if 
Miss Brownell would be at Mrs. Greene's that 
night. Warren admitted that he was surprised 
at this, as Crane never went to social affairs, 
though constantly urged to do so. That he called 
for Crane at Crane's apartments about half-past 
eight, and they went together to Mrs. Greene's, 
where Mrs. Greene presently presented Crane to 
Miss Brownell. Much of this was drawn out of 
Warren by adroit questioning, yet he did not 
seem to avoid anything, and answered without 
hesitation. Asked if, when Crane was presented 
to Miss Brownell at the reception, the thought 
occurred to him that they had met before, he be- 
gan to evade and finally was forced to admit that 
it had occurred to him. Pressed, he admitted 
speaking to Miss Manning about it. 

This was drawn out of Warren with so much 
evident reluctance that it made an impression, 
and went far to discredit Miss Manning's flat 
statement that the idea of their previous meeting 
had never occurred to her. Further on, Warren 
told of going to Crane's rooms late the night of 
the tragedy ; asked what occurred, he was a little 
confused, and it was finally established that Crane 
showed him the copy of the letter to Brownell; 
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urged to tell what the letter meant, he could not 
be made to state, and insisted that Crane had re- 
fused to tell. 

"Do you consider Sanford Crane a man of 
strong will power?" 

"Exceptionally so." 

"Can you give any instance of this?" 

"I have found myself doing things at his 
suggestion, without apparent volition on my 
part." 

"Have these things turned out for your detri- 
ment or otherwise?" 

"Invariably for my benefit." 

"Do you know of any others who are so influ- 
enced by him?" 

"I know that in business matters he molds the 
minds of men to his will." 

"Do you know of cases where this will power 
has been exercised for his own benefit and to the 
injury of others?" 

"I do not, and I do not believe such cases 
exist." 

Warren's testimony was, on the whole, damag- 
ing to Crane's cause, because he couldn't seem 
to make his later replies in other than a hesitat- 
ing way. It was also confusing as to Helen, and 
she dropped a little from the pedestal upon 
which the testimony of the previous witnesses 
had placed her, as it brought in question her 
veracity on the subject of her first meeting with 
Crane. 
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Warren took his seat; Miss Manning looked 
disgusted. Crane sat calm and immovable. 
Helen's head was bowed in perplexing thought. 

Howard Ashmore was then called and 
brought to the stand. 

"Are you in Mr. Crane's employ?" 

"Yes, sir." 

"You are familiar with nearly all his business 
callers?" 

"Yes, sir." 

"Do you recollect a closely veiled lady calling 
upon Mr. Crane during the past few months?" 

"I do, perfectly." 

"Would you know her if you were to meet her 
anywhere?" 

"Most certainly." 

Crane sat looking at the clerk in astonishment, 
but not displeasure. 

"Do you recollect the first time this lady 
called?" 

"Yes ; it was several months ago." 

"About how many times has she been at Mr. 
Crane's office?" 

"Probably five or six times." 

"Did she send in her card?" 

"Yes." 

"What name was on the card?" 

"Just two initials— 'H. B.' " 

"You say this lady was closely veiled. How 
could you be sure you would know her if you 
were to see her?" 
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"Twice I entered Mr. Crane's private room 
while slie was there ; her veil was lifted and I saw 
her face both times." 

"Was Mr. Crane and this lady on apparently 
good terms?" 

"Oh, entirely so." 

The District- Attorney then requested the four 
ladies who had been on the stand that day to 
rise. 

"Do you see the lady who called on Mr. Crane 
among those yonder?" 

"I do. That is the one, in black," and the wit- 
ness pointed unhesitatingly at Helen Brownell. 

The scene that followed was stirring to the 
pulses. Helen paled and almost fell. Mrs. Hunter 
caught and sustained her. At the same instant 
Crane jumped to his feet, and then recovering 
himself, said before he could be stopped : 

"Ashmore, you are mistaken; Miss Brownell 
was never in my office ; it was an entirely differ- 
ent person." 

A stinging rebuke from the Coroner to Crane 
followed. Then the Coroner turned to Ashmore. 

"Are you positive that this was the lady?" 

"Mr. Crane says not, sir, so I must have been 
mistaken." 

"You were certain of it before Mr. Crane 
spoke, were you not?" 

"I was ; but if Mr. Crane says I am wrong, I 
certainly am, for he knows, and he always speaks 
the truth." 
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"When did this lady referred to call the last 
time?" 

"About a month ago, sir." 

Ashmore was then excused, and the other two 
clerks called in succession. They both testified 
to the calls of a handsome lady closely veiled ; one 
of them had seen her card, on which was written 
"H. B." Asked to pick out the lady from those 
present, they both selected Helen, though each 
said as they had never seen Mr. Crane's lady 
caller without her veil they could only swear to 
the general resemblance. 

One more surprise followed, when a man 
named Eaton was called to the stand. 

"Where is your place of business?" 

"At No. Fifth avenue." 

"Do you rent letter-boxes?" 

"I do." 

"Did you ever' rent a box to a woman who 
called herself R. Stebbins?" 

"I did." 

"Have you seen her frequently?" 

"Fifteen or twenty times." 

"Did she get much mail?" 

"She had, I think, but one correspondent." 

"Where were her letters post-marked?" 

"Always from the city, sir." 

"How does it come that you noticed this so 
carefully?" 

"The lady was very pretty and very refined in 
appearance, and I was curious." 
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Once more the four ladies were requested to 
stand up. Helen bravely rose with the others. 

"Can you identify the woman who rented the 
box from you under the name of R. Stebbins?" 

"That is the lady, sir." And the witness pointed 
unhesitatingly at Helen Brownell. 

Helen staggered, uttered an inarticulate cry 
and fell unconscious in Mrs. Hunter's arms. Mr. 
Warren and Mr. West helped carry her into the 
adjoining room, and the witness was excused. 

Nearly half an hour elapsed before Helen 
could be restored sufficiently to sit erect, and 
she was then assisted once more into the court- 
room. 

It would be impossible to set forth in words the 
conflicting sensations of the spectators at the 
turn the inquiry had taken, but the apparently 
conclusive identification of Helen Brownell with 
the person who had been on friendly terms with 
Sanford Crane for months, fell on all as a dead 
weight of depression. 

The tendency of the inquiry during the after- 
noon had been unmistakable. The handling of 
witnesses by the official prosecutor in a way to 
bring out a theory he had formed was also ap- 
parent to all, and the helplessness of accused per- 
sons in the witness chair before a city Coroner 
never received more conclusive demonstration. 

As the District-Attorney began his review for 
the jury night had fallen, and the courtroom was 
but dimly lighted. He proceeded to put into 
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words the logical conclusions from testimony 
brought out with so much ingenuity, and the 
gloomy, stifling atmosphere seemed a fit setting 
for his still gloomier tale. 

The only bright spot in the discourse was the 
compliment he paid to himself and associates for 
the astuteness with which they had ferreted out 
the inside histories of these people, penetrating 
as they had beyond the almost insurmountable 
barrier of an exclusive social circle, and tirelessly 
putting together bit by bit until the chain was 
now complete. 

Sanford Crane he pictured as "feeding fat an 
ancient grudge'* against a citizen of the city whose 
name was a synonym for justice and equity, and 
whose social standing was second to none; a 
man whose very presence breathed forth honor 
and whose reputation for generosity and good 
citizenship was of the highest. Should the law 
hesitate to lay hold of the slayer of this good 
man because, forsooth, the slayer was himself a • 
man of prominence in the financial world, when 
the testimony brought out to the view of these 
intelligent -men before him, and laid bare to the 
world, as surely connected this man with this 
crime as if the various steps thereof had been re- 
ported by eye-witnesses? 

"And because the associate of this unscrupu- 
lous man is a daughter of one of the victims of 
the plot, a woman whose beauty, accomplish- 
ments and social position would seem to remove 
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her beyond the reach of suspicion — shall we, be- 
cause of this, and in face of the evidence of col- 
lusion so well presented to the jury, hesitate to 
reach out our hand to accuse? Assuredly we 
would fail of our duty if we permitted ourselves 
to be overawed by social prominence or finan- 
cial eminence or height or depth or anything 
but justice." 

After cautioning the jury that their duty was 
to accuse and not to convict, the able prosecutor 
himself proceeded to convict by showing how 
Sanford Crane and Helen Brownell had planned 
together ; Helen acting blindly and at first help- 
lessly under the influence of Crane to remove 
by violent means the only obstacle to the con- 
summation of their' dearest wish. How Helen 
had corresponded with Crane through the me- 
dium of a letter-box and an assumed name ; how, 
closely veiled, she had called upon him at his of- 
fice; how they concealed their attachment from 
all eyes; how the jealous eye of Judson 
Brownell watched for evidences of his daughter's 
favor to any man of her acquaintance; how he 
was hoodwinked by her unyielding attitude of in- 
difference toward every suitor for her hand ; how 
her reasoning was perverted by the overpower- 
ing will of Sanford Crane, who had determined 
to make her his wife and would be held back by 
nothing ; how, step by step, he led her on to see 
that her father's insane devotion to her was an 
insurmountable obstacle to her future happiness, 
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and even to his own ; how easy all would be if her 
father were not there, and how, out of this, there 
grew slowly the purpose to remove him from 
their way, and how this susceptible girl, her heart 
on fire with love for Sanford Crane, finally con- 
sented to the dreadful thing that had come to pass. 

"Does it seem incredible to you, gentlemen of 
the jury?" continued the District- Attorney. "No 
more so than to me when the first indication of it 
came to my ears. Were you not shocked when 
the statement of Helen Brownell that she had 
met Sanford Crane for the first time on the even- 
ing of the murder was so completely refuted by 
the subsequent testimony? Why did she wish 
to conceal this apparently unimportant previous 
acquaintance, if not to protect herself against 
suspicion? 

"Follow Sanford Crane on the day of the mur- 
der. See him consulting with his friend as to 
the probability of meeting his accomplice at Mrs. 
Greene's reception; see him seeking her boldly 
for introduction ; see the impressions their man- 
ner at meeting made on their most intimate 
friends; watch him talking with her at length, 
leaving her for a time and then returning to her 
for further counsel while the horrible plot was 
working to its fulfillment; see them there to- 
gether when the messenger announcing the 
tragedy arrived ! Does not this savor of the aw- 
ful infamy of ancient Rome, of great Babylon, 
and of the cities destroyed by holy fire?" 
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In the course of this harangue there came a 
time when the absurdity of it all presented itself 
to Sanford Crane and to his counsel as well, and 
though the terrible arraignment of the District- 
Attorney was smirching his character forever, 
even if proven innocent, neither he nor his coun- 
sel could repress a momentary smile of amuse- 
ment. This passing sensation quickly developed 
into anger, disgust and dismay as he realized 
how completely the ingenious theorist had woven 
the toils of suspicion around Helen Brownell and 
himself. 

The District-Attorney concluded his remarks 
to the jury by a running resume of the minor 
items brought out by the other witnesses, vague 
hints at the methods by which Sanford had ac- 
quired his wealth, showing that the unscrupu- 
lousness which permitted a man comparatively 
poor at twenty to be a millionaire at thirty, edu- 
cated him for any violence that would remove 
obstacles from the pathway marked out by his in- 
domitable will. So potent was this will power 
of Crane's in the argument of the District-At- 
torney, that it amounted practically to hypnotic 
influence over the mind and act of Helen Brow- 
nell, for under no other hypothesis could he rec- 
oncile the universal esteem in which the young 
woman had always been held, with the undenia- 
ble evidences of complicity in the terrible affair 
they were investigating. 

When the prosecutor concluded, the Coroner 
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made his usual perfunctory charge to the jury, 
and at half-past six o'clock the jury retired and 
the proceedings were adjourned until nine. 

At a quarter to ten the Coroner reappeared and 
found a crowded courtroom awaiting him. The 
leading witnesses were there, of course, for while 
Crane still was apparently free from restraint, he 
knew that during the recess, while he sat at din- 
ner with Mr. Morton, and everv moment of his 
absence from the courtroom, he was, as he had 
been for weeks, under close surveillance. Helen 
also had been advised to remain. 

It was eleven o'clock when the jury came in, 
and in the usual form announced their verdict: 

"That Judson Brownell and David West came 
to their death by poison sent to Helen Brownell 
by Sanford Crane through the mails, and given 
to the deceased by said Helen Brownell, acting 
under the influence of the will of said Sanford 
Crane." 

A half-hour later Sanford Crane, the masterful 
financier, and Helen Brownell, the gently nur- 
tured, sweet-tempered girl, were escorted across 
the "Bridge of Sighs'' into the Tombs prison 
under close arrest. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Aftek all, Brownell had had a bounti- 
ful share of happiness, and died with 
the respect of all his fellow-men, save 
one. As for David West, his love for 
Helen Brownell would ever have 
broughthim pain, for West could never 
have gained her affection, and could 
never have changed his own, and so 
finite philosophy draws a perfunctory 
sigh and calmly wonders if the lives of 
these honorable men were not taken 
to spare them from sorrows to come. 
It is neither our purpose nor our de- 
sire to linger over the hideous situa- 
tion in which Helen Brownell found 
herself ; words descriptive of her deso- 
lation must ever fall short of imagina- 
' tion, and imagination again fall so far 

short of the truth, that we turn our heads away as 
she is taken, more dead than alive, into that fa- 
mous city hostelry that has sheltered the most de- 
praved of the earth; and knowing well in our 
hearts that this petted darling of a rich father's 
bounty and a rich father's heart is an innocent, 
guileless girl, the victim of misguided justice, of 
persecution in the name of the law, we can but 
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gnash our teeth with rage and let our souls revel 
in grief, for Helen, to whom shock after shock 
has come with such startling rapidity, has yet to 
find herself, in company with Sanford Crane, pres- 
ently indicted by the Grand Jury for the murder 
of her father, for whom she would willingly at 
any time have offered up her own sweet life. She 
already knows that her name is on everybody's lip 
as arrested for this horrible crime ; her character 
torn to shreds by a press that spares nothing in 
which sensation lurks, and which has found in the 
Brownell poisoning case material for the greatest 
sensation the city has known. 

Her friends visit her, of course, as often as the 
prison regulations permit, and the full sympathy 
of all her circle in her great trouble is sustain- 
ing to a degree ; but she is society-bred, and be- 
lieves that although courted, petted, revered and 
bowed down to while prosperous and of stain- 
less reputation, her position has undergone a 
change that no subsequent vindication will ever 
fully overcome. 

Exclusive society forgives much ; but the odor 
of the prison cell — it is pollution, and public ac- 
cusation is as serious as guilt. Can Helen ever 
in the years to come be so supremely happy that 
the prosecutor's awful charges against her will 
not ring in her ears? And if she herself cannot 
shake off the awful sting of indictment for capital 
crime, can she expect others to forgive her of- 
fense in making them touch elbows with the 
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Coroner and the public prosecutor? And the as- 
sociation of her name with that of Sanford Crane, 
would any one now living upon the wide earth 
ever hear of one without linking it with the 
other? 

The poor girl did not understand that the pub- 
lic prosecutor is out of the reach of the law in his 
accusations before a jury ; she had always thought 
that the truth about a crime was the end desired, 
and did not comprehend that there is more joy 
in the prosecutor's office over one conviction 
than over ninety and nine accused who succeed 
in proving their innocence. She had understood, 
in common with other good citizens of the Re- 
public, that the law is based upon the foundation 
that all persons shall be considered innocent until 
proven guilty; but here had risen a man, acting 
entirely within his legal prerogative, who boldly 
demanded her presence in the court, and with 
perfect immunity assailed her character and cast 
her in prison. Surely this had never before hap- 
pened since the light of civilization had dawned ! 
Surely there must be redress for the outrage thus 
put upon her! It was of course impossible that 
Helen in the sweet security of ideal home life 
could know that it is the business of the District- 
Attorney to convict, and that an incumbent of 
the office who does not do this is a poor candidate 
for re-election, and does not satisfy his political 
friends. She could not appreciate the fact that a 
prosecutor with the prisons full of persons ar- 
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rested for capital crime was himself in straits and 
must make a demonstration. And how could a 
demonstration be more spectacular than one in 
which the city's elect were made to feel his 
power and Hsten to his scathing words which 
proved so well his fearlessness in the discharge of 
his public duty ! 

When the tendency of the inquest had first 
been pointed toward Sanford Crane, Helen was 
incredulous, for the suggestion seemed too mon- 
strous to entertain for a moment ; when the letter 
of which she had all along known, was read, it 
seemed to impress her more than it had when it 
had been found upon her father's writing table. 
Then it mystified her, now it made her doubt. 
When the expert testimony concerning the hand- 
writing was given, she in common with many 
others began to think perhaps the guilty man was 
before them, and yet this man was so straightfor- 
ward in his conversation with her, that she could 
not reconcile the thought of his guilt with the es- 
timate of him which she had formed. She had 
not time, however, to formulate her opinion, for 
with rapid strides she herself was drawn into the 
toils, and blow after blow fell upon her head until, 
crushed, heart-broken and despairing, she found 
herself placed side by side in accusation with this 
man, upon whom she had been perhaps about to 
pronounce judgment. 

When her mental powers once more resumed 
their sway it seemed reasonable to her that if she 
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herself could be accused, might not Crane be as 
innocent as she? Later on it occurred to her 
that she was perhaps too willing to find argu- 
ments that might admit a doubt of Crane's guilt, 
and then she told herself that she was trying to be 
only just, and then the terrifying thought came 
to her of the unidentified personal enemy of hers 
that was still lying in wait for her somewhere out 
in the outer world, always supposing that enemy 
was not Crane. 

Curiously enough, the interest of the outside 
world that moved in the sunshine of heaven and 
came and went at will, did not relax. It is true 
that the broadsides of the sensational newspapers 
had temporarily dwindled into occasional solid 
shot, but everywhere throughout the big city and 
in the smaller towns, by country firesides and in 
cross-road stores, the Brownell case was always 
in order for discussion, and a universal protest 
against the prevailing method of procedure in 
capital cases went up from every good citizen 
who realized the helplessness of the individual in 
a large city, who himself suspected is placed 
upon the witness stand before a Coroner's jury. 

As is usual, there were large numbers who took 
their opinions from the tone of the newspapers 
they read, who felt that the indicted ones were 
the guilty ones, and another large number who 
felt far from convinced that this could be so ; but 
there was no thinking man or woman who had 
carefully read the reports who did not feel a 
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shiver of dismay that such things could be done 
in the name of the law as had been done before 
the Coroner and the Grand Jury to Helen 
Brownell and Sanford Crane. 

At last, after some weeks of legal warfare, dur- 
ing which the two prisoners were three times 
brought out from their cells and taken under 
close guard to some courtroom, there began to 
appear rumors of coming developments in the 
Brownell case ; nor were these rumors permitted 
to die an unnoticed death, for each day some new 
phase of the events about to transpire was blazed 
forth with startling headlines, and the attention 
of the public was constantly riveted on the news 
that "leaked** out from day to day. Strangely 
enough, these rumors and reports all referred to 
Helen Brownell, and her lawyers were con- 
stantly besieged for more definite particulars 
These particulars they gave out with great in- 
genuity for one whole week, to the end that suf- 
ficient prominence might be given to their final 
move, to make Helen's vindication as complete 
as possible ; and so there came a day when Helen 
was taken before a Supreme Court Justice by her 
counsel, accompanied by the District-Attorney 
himself, and there was much learned talk of 
habeas corpus and quashing indictments, some 
very kindly words from the Supreme Bench, and 
her release forthwith ordered. 

This final appearance in court of Miss Brow- 
nell had been well heralded and it might be said 
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dramatically contrived by her legal representa- 
tives, so that there were present not only full 
representation of every newspaper and news asso- 
ciation, but also a big contingent of Helen's own 
friends from Murray Hill, whose cheers were re- 
peated to the echo by the throngs that packed 
the courtroom and the corridors when Helen was 
pronounced innocent of all complicity in the 
dreadful affair. And so the great demonstration 
found fitting publicity through every avenue for 
the dissemination of news, and Helen was lifted 
from the depths of deepest horror to the highest 
pinnacle of popular idolatry, while the whole city 
thanked God that the mistake had been discov- 
ered in time to avert another tragedy worse than 
the first. 

To establish so conspicuously Helen's inno- 
cence was obviously a privilege denied to those 
who, through lack of means, cannot secure that 
efficient aid which full publicity demands. The 
usual obscure paragraph announcing "dis- 
charged for lack of evidence," became in this 
instance a new and startling sensation in a case 
already famous round the world. 

Straight to the home of Mabel Manning was 
Helen taken, and all the world did her reverence. 
For days a string of carriages stood constantly in 
front of the Manning mansion, and cards were 
left for Helen by thousands of people she had 
never known, and congratulatory mail by the 
bushel reached her and everything that an en- 
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thusiastic cityful of people could do to demon- 
strate their sympathy was done, and almost over- 
done. 

But Sanford Crane sat stoically in his cell in 
the Tombs prison under indictment for the mur- 
der of Judson Brownell and David West, and the 
mills of justice ground their grist, and Crane's 
great wealth was placed at the disposal of his 
counsel to ferret out the truth, while a quiet army 
of men were cautiously moving heaven and earth 
to bring to book the guilty and release the in- 
nocent. 
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CHAPTER Vir. 

When the Grand Jury's indictment 
against Helen Brownell for the mur- 
der of her father was set aside by the 
courts, the popular joy over the fact 
was accompanied by universal con- 
demnation of the star-chamber meth- 
ods under which the indictment was 
found. This clamor found vent in the 
editorial columns of the fairest news- 
papers, in letters to the editors from 
citizens in every walk of life, in con- 
versation one with another as men 
went about their business, in homes, in 
clubs, in hotels, and in all the places 
where two or three gathered for any purpose. 
Even judges of the highest city court denounced 
the procedure which subjected an accused per- 
son to indictment without a hearing before a 
magistrate. 

The big metropolis seldom permits itself the 
enthusiasm which the startling example of of- 
ficial tyranny in this free city now aroused. The 
District-Attorney's ingenious theory of hypnotic 
influence and general degradation of motive 
upon which, preposterous as it was, he had 
forced an innocent girl to be imprisoned, was 
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now itself the subject of much ridicule, and the 
natural question arose quickly in every one's 
mind, would the prosecution's theory with regard 
to Sanford Crane stand the test of a fair hearing 
in an impartial court? Might it not easily be that 
in shifting Crane's motive, as it was now neces- 
sary for the District-Attorney's office to do, from 
collusion with Helen Brownell to do murder 
that they might wed in peace, to the sole account 
of revenge for ancient wrong, they were mak- 
ing themselves more than ridiculous? Consid- 
eration of this matter inspired incredulity, and 
incredulity became indignation. 

Great numbers of people near and far hastened 
into print with stories of Sanford Crane's un- 
blemished life, his undoubted business integrity, 
his generous disposition toward every one. 
Prominent capitalists with whom Crane had 
had extended dealings were loud in their praises 
of this man's business record, and in condemna- 
tion of his incarceration upon the fragile evi- 
dence with which every one was familiar. Men 
came to the front continually who owed every- 
thing they possessed to Sanford Crane's help; 
others came who told stories of kindly relief in 
the hour of need, and the popular belief in his 
innocence of all connection with the hideous af- 
fair grew and strengthened, amounting in many 
cases to absolute conviction. 

But the prosecution laughed at all this, and the 
preparation of its case went merrily on, while 
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certain newspapers, always eager, for business 
purposes, to cater to the multitude, right or 
wrong, denounced the "Money Kings" who were 
trying to "overawe justice," hinted at a possible 
political "pull" which might hinder the opera- 
tion of the law, hinted also at mysterious reasons 
why men who were personal and business 
friends of Crane's were anxious to keep him 
from coming to trial, and then urged in high- 
sounding phrases expedition on the District-At- 
torney's office to the end that it might be shown 
to all men that punishment for crime was not for 
the poor alone, but for the high and mighty as 
well. To these inspired utterances the prosecu- 
tion gave earnest heed, and pressed forward with 
energy the massing of evidence with which to 
justify Crane's committal and indictment. 

Helen's release from prison occurring in the 
midst of the whirl of the social season, and the 
Manning's home being the centre of activity, it 
had been decided that after a few days of such 
rest as she could get in this lively atmosphere, 
while Mabel was making preparations, Mrs. 
Hunter and Mabel and Helen would seek out a 
secluded retreat in the South, and try to make 
Helen forget the awful experience she had passed 
through, by all the arts which a tender solicitude 
could provide. But one morning an event oc- 
curred that postponed for a time the execution 
of this plan. 

It was about ten days after Helen's arrival at 
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Mabel's home that the card of Mr. Richard Mor- 
ton was brought to her, with the request that if 
she had sufficiently recovered from her recent 
shock, he would beg an interview. Helen sent 
down word that she would see him in the library, 
and found him there when she came down ten 
minutes later. 

"Miss Brownell/' said he, "I feel that a long 
talk with you will be a help in many ways, and 
I trust the fact that I am counsel for Mr. Crane 
will not prevent your taking my call as in the 
interest of justice only." 

"I shall be only too willing to talk to you as 
long and as often as you like, Mr. Morton," 
Helen replied, "for I know by sad experience that 
justice is a very elusive thing." 

"I want to say. Miss Brownell, that Mr. Crane 
is the most stubborn client I ever had. He has 
told me practically nothing that will throw the 
slightest light upon the sad affair, and such 
things as I am doing I do on my own responsi- 
bility. I have, I will say, the fullest belief in Mr. 
Crane's complete innocence, and I would be glad 
to know whether you are yourself thoroughly 
convinced that I am wrong?" 

Helen's face was partially in the shadow, but 
she leaned forward where the light from the win- 
dow fell upon her beautiful head, and looking 
from the depths of her deep blue eyes directly at 
Mr. Morton, she said very earnestly: "Oh, no, 
no, Mr. Morton, I am not convinced that you 
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are wrong. Indeed, I feel I may say to you that 
I cannot believe that man sent me poison. He 
acknowledges his ill-feeling for my father, but 
no one can talk to him and think that he would 
strike at any one through another. Carefully 
looked into, there is very little evidence, it seems 
to me, in that letter. The letter is a warning, but 
it is not the kind of warning that would precede 
the sending of poison to another ; and, indeed, a 
poisoner would send no warning at all, it seems 
to me." 

"I am grateful to you. Miss Brownell, for your 
frankness, and stoical as he is, I believe that if 
Sandford Crane knew that you thought him in- 
nocent it would be a load off his heart, for dis- 
guise it as he will, I see constant evidence that it 
is your opinion he fears more thai 
— you are not offended at my /saying this to 
you?' 

Helen colored a little. "I caii hardly say that 
I am, but I am sure you havp^mistaken the rea- 
son for this fear, if it exists ' 

"Miss Brownell, your i^ease is due to the em- 
plo)rment by Sanford Crane of a small army of 
detectives, of the best men that money could pro- 
cure to locate the woman who was mistaken for 
you. While the search for her was going on, he 
paced his cell constantly; when she was found, 
when she was brought before the District-At- 
torney and identified unmistakably by those per- 
sons who had mistaken you for her, he urged 
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and urged expedition — haste. How he chafed 
at the delay while the educating of the public 
was going on through the newspapers! But 
when you were finally released all his anxiety 
seemed to vanish, and now he gives me carte 
blanche to do all I can, but says that as the 
reason he had for writing that letter had nothing 
to do with the crime it can be of no help, and 
he won't give it. He is perfectly calm now, and I 
don't know whether he expects to be found guilty 
or not, but you must believe that I do not speak 
lightly when I say that if he knew you thought 
him innocent it would help him bear his burden." 

"I am sure, Mr. Morton, that it could hardly 
be possible for a depraved man to go to such 
lengths to save the daughter of his enemy. I can 
but feel deeply grateful for his unselfish aid, and 
if you think it would be wise you may tell him 
for me that I shall not consider him guilty on the 
evidence I have heard; and now, can you think 
of any practical help I can give?" 

Morton was thinking of this girl's charming 
personality, her clear, sweet, vibrant voice, and 
his heart went out to the father who had loved 
her so well, and he ceased to think that father's 
jealousy of her a strange thing. 

*'Do you know why Crane disliked your 
father?" 

I do not." 

'Did your father ever speak of him?" 

"Never once to me or in my hearing." 
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"Is it positively true that you never met Crane 
before the day of your father's death?" 

"Oh, absolutely; and the reason I acted so 
strangely when we met that night at Mrs. 
Greene's was because father and I walked down- 
town that morning and met Mr. Crane just be- 
low Trinity Church. He and father looked 
keenly at each other, and then I saw that father 
was troubled, and when I met Mr. Crane that 
night and found him to be the man we had met 
in the morning I involuntarily hesitated." 

"Are you absolutely positive, Miss Brownell, 
that you cannot think of any one you have of- 
fended in any way, or who would profit by your 
death?" 

"I do not remember having any dispute with 
any one amounting to more than a school-girl 
squabble, and not having any relatives I cannot 
see who could benefit if I should die." 

"It is clear, then, that the secret of this matter 
is entirely unknown to any of us, but I feel con- 
fident that the truth will come out, for the force 
now working on it is very large and very 
thorough." 

A half-hour longer they discussed the various 
probabilities, and then Mr. Morton withdrew, 
completely charmed with Helen's manner to- 
ward him and his unfortunate client. 

"Shall you be here at the Mannings' all win- 
ter, Miss Brownell?" he had asked at parting. 

"I had intended to go South; but I begin to 
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think it may be better for me to remain, as I 
might be of use." 

"I should be glad if you would, and it might 
expedite justice in some way." 

*ln that case, I will stay, Mr. Morton," Helen 
had answered as Morton departed. 

So Helen told Mabel that she would remain 
there, and not go South, and Mabel was secretly 
greatly rejoiced thereat, for now that her Helen 
was out of danger and had become the darling 
of the hour, the social prestige of entertaining 
her was very great, and Mabel was not blind to it. 

Then, again, there was the excitement of 
Crane's imprisonment, which was still a fore- 
most topic of discussion everywhere, and Mabel 
did not wish to be outside the range of develop- 
ments that might come at any moment. Mr. 
William Warren called that afternoon as usual, 
and Mabel said : 

"Well, Billy, made any more breaks in the 
Crane case?" 

This was rather cruel, for no one could be 
more loyal than Warren was to Crane, although 
his unskilful work had made some things rather 
more difficult to explain than they otherwise 
would have been. 

"Stuff! Mabel, you can't expect a man to be 
as glib as you women are; and I think it's time 
you let up on that. How's the dear Helen?" 

"She's bracing rapidly, and so would any one 
with all the worship she gets." 
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"Well, I saw Crane this morning, and he 
seems to bear up pretty well, though he just 
won't tell why he wrote that letter." 

"That's perfectly splendid of him, Billy War- 
ren ; don't you see it is?" 

"What do you know of it?" 

"Nothing at all; but it takes a pretty strong 
nerve to keep perfectly still under such circum- 
stances, and I admire him for it." 

"What does Helen think of it?" 

"I don't know exactly ; only I don't think she 
thinks he is guilty any more than the rest of us 
do ; but those newspapers — what makes them so 
bitter against Mr. Crane, do you know?" 

"You mean the 'Hawk' and the 'Crow' ?" 

"Yes; they have him convicted every day; 
they seem to thirst for his blood. Can't you get 
them to stop?" 

"Bosh, Mabel, they think it adds to their cir- 
culation, and nothing could change their tune; 
besides, everybody understands that there's 
nothing in their story, and it don't count for 
much." 

"I think it does count, Billy, and I hope that 
if the evidence that will clear Mr. Crane does 
come along, it will be as well manipulated as it 
was about Helen. Don't you have an)rthing to 
do with it, though. You'll have to run along 
now, Billy ; I'm going to take Helen out for fif- 
teen minutes up the avenue. See you at the 
Prescotts' to-night. By-bye!" And Mabel ran 
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off, captured Helen like a whirlwind, and in a 
moment or two they were being driven rapidly 
toward the Park. 

When Morton returned to his office that day 
he found indications that Crane's trial would be 
rushed on the calendar ahead of its turn. Evi- 
dently some new impetus had been given to the 
prosecution, which had been set back tempora- 
rily by the failure of the case against Helen. The 
evening papers that day had confirmed these in- 
dictations, and while Morton knew that a rea- 
sonable amount of time could be gained by ad- 
journments, he wished to have his case ready as 
soon as the prosecution, and made preparations 
to redouble his efforts on the line he was pur- 
suing. 

That afternoon, just as he was leaving his of- 
fice, he was called on the telephone from uptown 
by. a chief detective, who had certain work in 
charge, who asked him to wait at his office until 
he could get downtown. This Morton did, but 
the conference lasted a long time, and was very 
disquieting. Later that night he called again on 
Miss Brownell, and asked her to communicate 
with her father's solicitors, to the end that they 
might feel free to discuss with him all matters 
within their knowledge. This Helen readily 
consented to do, and the following day, after a 
long consultation with this firm, Morton started 
another branch of his army on a new enterprise, 
for certain peculiar trust fund matters in the 
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hands of Tomlinson, Peters & Greene had about 
them an air of mystery that should have been in- 
vestigated earUer ; but this firm were so punctil- 
ious in obeying instructions, and indeed the mat- 
ter referred to had been running along so many 
years without special attention being called to 
it, that even the death of Judson Brownell, which 
was to make no change in the operation of this 
piece of business, did not suggest anything pe- 
culiar to them. To Morton, however, it was full 
of significance, and he saw in it an opportunity 
for investigation that promised light, and in the 
direction of this possible light he bent his 
energies. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

Back in the days when the Keystone 
Commonwealth was all agog with ex- 
citement over flowing oil, and King 
Petroleum turned beggars into mil- 
lionaires by the waving of his magic 
wand, two young men from a small 
town in the western portion of the 
Empire State came to the oil fields 
with thousands of others to woo the 
fickle goddess who dealt ruin to many 
and wealth to few, 

Isaac Harden and Judson Brownell 
had played together in their boyhood 
days in the little old town of Trum- 
bull. They had attended the same 
school and grown up together, 
it was not singular that they should 
make the venture of their pursuit of wealth in 
the oil country a joint one. 

The turbulent upheaval of existing conditions, 
caused by the original discovery of this wonder- 
ful product, had been followed by more conserv- 
ative estimates of the mines of wealth con- 
cealed beneath the earth's crust, but although 
several years had elapsed since the first wave of 
excitement had passed over the region, careful 
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men still carved out fortunes with astonishing 
rapidity, and the mysterious sources of supply 
seemed to multiply. 

When Harden and Brownell made their ap- 
pearance in the land of the Eldorado, they did 
not come entirely empty-handed. Harden had 
with him the accumulated savings of early fru- 
gality, and Brownell a moderate capital from a 
patrimony that, from a village standpoint, was 
quite considerable, so that with a certain amount 
of level-headedness, these two men of twenty- 
seven and twenty-eight stood a fair chance for 
fortunes in a country where fortunes could be 
made. 

Nor did they fail to achieve success. Studying 
well the opportunities that presented themselves, 
they made their first investments cautiously and 
with few setbacks progressed rapidly up the slip- 
pery sides of fortune's hill. All of their ventures 
were not taken in common ; indeed, after the first 
few months they, for the most part, worked in- 
dependently of each other, yet the resources of 
one were always at the disposal of the other with- 
out formality at any time on request, and so for 
many years these men worked in perfect har- 
mony and accumulated wealth without discord 
of any kind, a fact which was not without its sin- 
gular features when it is known that back in 
Trumbull there were the ashes of Harden's first 
dream of love, and that Brownell had rudely 
torn the scales from Harden's eyes, and made 
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him see the unworthiness of the object of his af- 
fections, and the way thereof was mainly as 
follows : 

The prettiest girl in Trumbull was the daugh- 
ter of the man who kept the one conspicuous 
hotel which Trumbull boasted ; she was of almost 
uniform age with Isaac Harden and Judson 
Brownell, and Isaac in his quiet, unobtrusive 
way had admired her greatly as she gave herself 
the little airs that betokened self-appreciation to 
the knowing ones, but to him appeared in the 
guise of artlessness. Nora Baxter was quite a 
belle in Trumbull, as may readily be believed, for 
her father, always in command of ready money, 
took a personal pride in dressing her well, and 
being a dare-devil spirit, who rode her father's 
horses at breakneck speed through the village 
streets and over the country hills, Nora chal- 
lenged admiration everywhere for her easy 
gracefulness and fetching ways. 

Isaac was diffident and unsophisticated con- 
cerning women, as a young man should be who 
had his own way to make in the world, and al- 
though he was fascinated by the charms of Nora 
Baxter, it was not until he was nearly twenty- 
five that he began to show her that he was inter- 
ested. He probably would not have done so then, 
but having by thrift accumulated a few hundreds 
he felt that soon the time would come when he 
could open a small business in this his native 
town, and he looked upon the future with a cer- 
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tain, satisfaction, always supposing that future 
was linked with Nora. And so, when oppor- 
tunity came he tried to make himself agreeable 
to Nora, and finding she did not seem displeased 
he wooed her quite boldly, and was overjoyed at 
success. As for Nora, her father had more than 
once hinted that it was time she was getting 
over her headstrong ways and settling down; 
and Nora seeing in Isaac Harden a man her fa- 
ther would instantly approve, encouraged him, 
w'hile Harden living in a fool's paradise did not 
dream of the waywardness of the girl who had 
charmed him all these years. 

But if Harden's retiring nature had kept him 
uninformed as to the character of the girl he 
hoped to marry, it was not so with Judson 
Brownell, for this stalwart young man, with a 
certain amount of leisure and a moderate income, 
had had opportunities which Harden had not, 
and so, though these young men were friends of 
long standing, each kept his own counsel, and 
while Brownell and one or two others had no 
illusions concerning the innkeeper's daughter, 
Harden devoted himself to her in the good faith 
of an industrious man who found her every way 
delightful, and who hoped to make her his wife 
if he were fortunate enough to win her favor. 

After about a year of courtship Harden asked 
Nora to marry him and she consented ; but even 
this joy he kept to himself, and having no rela- 
tive but an uncle, he gave his confidence to no 
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one, awaiting only the realization of his small 
ambition to open his own business before taking 
upon himself the responsibility of matrimony. 

It happened one Sunday when Isaac had been 
betrothed to Nora for several months that he and 
Brownell went for a long walk up into the hills, 
and as they were sitting down to rest prepara- 
tory to their return Brownell said : 

"Ike, Fm going to try my fortune in the oil 
country." 

"Lose all your money, won't you, Jud?" 

"I don't know — I guess not. Why don't you 
pull up and come along?" 

The idea startled Harden a little. 

"Oh, I guess Trumbull is good enough for me, 
Jud ; besides, I may as well tell you, I am going 
to be married soon." 

"I know you think you are, Ike." 

"What do you mean? How did you find it 
out?" 

"Nora told me yesterday, and I brought you 
'way up here on that account. We may have a 
rumpus before we get through talking, and I 
thought we'd better be out of hearing." 

Isaac stared and made no reply. 

"Ike, that girl is unworthy !" 

"What do you mean?" asked Harden slowly. 

"Jtist what I say. She's not a good girl, and 
I'd be a poor friend to you to let you marry her 
without telling you what I know." 

Harden grew white as death; his fingers 
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opened and closed, and the muscles of his face 
worked convulsively. 

"Don't take it so hard, Ike; and don't make 
up your mind after a minute to grab me by the 
throat, for you ought to know that I am speak- 
ing the truth to you only because it is right you 
should know it." 

At last Harden could stand it no longer, bur 
sprang at Brownell and aimed a blow at his head, 
which might have changed their history if it had 
landed, but it didn't ; Brownell was watching for 
it, and parried that blow and another that quickly 
followed. 

"Let up, Ike," he shouted ; "wait till I tell you 
my story, and then if you don't believe me I'll 
take you to a man in Eastwood and another man 
in Trumbull, and then to Nora herself, and if 
you don't find I'm telling you the truth, I'll give 
you leave to thump me to your heart's content." 

It took some further coaxing for Jud to get 
Harden calmed sufficiently to hear the story he 
had to tell, but after it was finished they sat a long 
time in silence, and then without a word they 
walked all the way back to the village. Once there 
Harden made Brownell go with him direct to 
Nora Baxter, before whom he made him repeat 
the story he had told. Nora grewwhite with anger, 
and then laughed in Harden's face, calling him 
a love-sick fool ; she then turned and denounced 
Brownell in language such as Harden had never 
heard come from a woman's lips. In the midst 
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of her tirade of vituperation Harden walked 
away, dazed and grieved beyond measure, and all 
doubt of Nora's bad faith toward him had van- 
ished. Not only this, but the denouement had 
been so comprehensive that he ceased to censure 
Brownell, and so within a few weeks these two 
men of opposite tastes and sympathies found 
themselves seeking their fortunes as described. 

In the progress of the affairs in which Harden 
and Brownell were jointly or severally interested 
during the succeeding years, the scope gradually 
widened out until it was a frequent occurrence 
for one or the other to be absent from the site of 
their active operations for weeks at a time, nego- 
tiating matters in different parts of the country, 
and it so happened that during an absence of 
Brownell, Harden met with a serious accident, 
and was confined to the house with a dislocated 
shoulder and a broken leg. 

The physician who had the case in charge be- 
ing a personal friend of Harden's, and it being 
difficult to secure the right attention for such 
hurt as Harden had received, the doctor took 
him to his own home and had him cared for by 
his own people. 

From time immemorial it has been the custom 
for wounded men to fall in love with nurses, and 
Harden straightway followed precedent, for the 
doctor's daughter, a tender-hearted creature of 
lovable disposition and great personal charm, 
captured his heart forthwith. Harden had been 
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so busy making money during the years that had 
passed since the Trumbull days that, although 
the old romance of his youth was buried out of 
sight, he had had no time for gentle thoughts, and 
might perhaps even now have been insensible to 
the charms of the doctor's daughter, but for 
the fact that being wholly incapacitated for busi- 
ness he had let his mind roam somewhat afield ; 
and so when the time came for him to leave Dr. 
Watson's hospitable roof, he left his heart there 
in the keeping of the doctor's fair daughter 
Helen. Nor was Helen Watson entirely unre- 
sponsive to the honest's man love, and so this 
man and this woman were betrothed, and Har- 
den went his way once more into business activ- 
ity and Helen's image filled his heart. 

When Brownell returned from his business 
trip shortly after Harden's recovery, Isaac took 
him to call upon his sweetheart, and Brownell 
straightway fell in love with her himself. Not 
only this, but when the two men were viewed 
side and side by Helen, comparison became com- 
petition, and competition meant and proved to 
be eventual defeat of Harden. 

That Judson Brownell and Helen Watson 
had never met before was owing to Helen's 
absence for several years completing her edu- 
cation, and now her acquaintance with him 
developed a sentiment so wonderfully more 
compelling than the feeling she entertained for 
Harden, that struggle as hard as she would 
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she found her heart beating for Brownell alone. 
And so there came a time when she told the 
truth to Harden, and asked for release from 
her promise, for althougfh Brownell had not 
spoken a word of love to Helen, she had be- 
come well convinced that she did not love 
Isaac Harden as he deserved to be loved, and so 
gave him back his ring and broke his heart. 
Helen, of course, did not confess her love for 
Brownell, but Harden understood, and at first 
bitterly accused Brownell in his heart. After- 
ward, when Brownell discovered that Helen was 
free from her promise to Harden, the two men 
had a talk, painful to both, but Harden was 
finally convinced that Brownell had not been dis- 
loyal to him, thou^ the loss of his sweetheart 
broke the stubborn spirit which had helped him 
to success, and from that hour his grasp on ma- 
terial interests relaxed and his fortunes waned. 

There were at this time in the little old town 
of Trumbull three young persons of interest to 
us. Two of them were Sanford Crane, a boy of 
ten, and his brother, Theodore, a young man of 
twenty. For several years these two boys had 
been members of the household of a minister in 
Trumbull, who had taken charge of them on the 
death of their father, the boys being already 
motherless. The home of these lads had been 
in a large city further west, but the minister 
brought them to his home in Trumbull, and did 
his best by them. The third person was a young 
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girl of sixteen, who passed by the name of Har- 
riet Baxter, and who was undoubtedly the natural 
daughter of Nora Baxter and Judson Brownell. 
Nora's father had died some three years after 
Harden and Brownell had left Trumbull, and two 
years later she married a complaisant gentleman 
who cared more for the comfortable bank ac- 
count possessed by Nora than for the trivial mat- 
ter of her early history ; and so Nora's child was 
treated as their own, and no questions were 
asked, while the little one grew up in an atmos- 
phere that was educational in many ways, if not 
in the highest type of morality. 

At sixteen years of age Harriet gave signs of 
unusual beauty, and at this no one who knew the 
father and the mother were surprised; but in ad- 
dition to beauty of face and symmetry of figure, 
the young girl seemed to possess a magnetic 
power of attraction that promised to become well- 
nigh irresistible as she matured in years and real- 
ized her strength. There was a poetry of sugges- 
tion in every movement of this girl of sixteen, 
and Theodore Crane was already her slave. In 
the narrow circles of Trumbull Theodore con- 
stantly encountered Harriet, and when he was 
twenty and she sixteen, he, against the earnest 
wishes of the good man with whom he lived, and 
who knew his purpose, proposed marriage. The 
minister might have spared himself this particu- 
lar anxiety, for Harriet merely laughed at Theo- 
dore, and continued to laugh at him ever after; 
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but her laugh, even of scorn, was music to him, 
music that was destined to darken his life as 
well as that of many another. He had no am- 
bition beyond her favor, and failing this he was 
satisfied to obey her slightest wish. 

The Crane brothers had not been left penni- 
less by their father, and the fact that Theodore 
was possessed of a moderate competence, left 
him free to devote himself to the forlorn hope of 
loving Harriet Baxter, a privilege in which he in- 
dulged without the slightest return of the senti- 
ment on Harriet's part. 

While Isaac Harden was smarting under the 
blight of disappointment in losing Helen Wat- 
son's love he went to Trumbull for the first 
time since he had left there so many years be- 
fore, and while there, learning from the minister 
who had brought up the Crane boys, the in- 
fatuation of the elder one for Harriet Baxter, 
he forthwith proposed to adopt the younger 
boy as his own son. This he did, not wholly on 
the boy's account, but being attracted by the 
manly little fellow's manner, and feeling lonely 
and depressed, it seemed to offer the possibility 
of a ray of sunshine in his life ; so after long con- 
versations with the minister, and then with 
young Sanford, arrangements were satisfac- 
torily made, and Isaac Harden adopted Sanford 
Crane and lavished on him the affection which 
had found no outlet thus far in his life. So the 
scene of Sanford's life was shifted from the nar- 
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row limits of Trumbull to the still crude, but still 
stirring atmosphere where even yet petroleum 
held sway. 

During the two years that followed, the rela- 
tions between Judson Brownell and Isaac Har- 
den continued friendly, though Harden was con- 
scious of an underlying sense of bitterness which 
he could not shake off, and which was, of course, 
a perfectly natural outcome of the existing condi- 
tions. However, about this time Brownell was 
making some gigantic plans for large operations, 
and sought Harden's aid and co-operation, to the 
extent of a large portion of Harden's fortune, and 
Harden having gone over the proposition care- 
fully, turned over to Brownell a very large sum 
of money to be used in a certain plan to acquire 
properties within a given belt. The scope of 
Brownell's operations was much wider than this, 
but Harden had confidence only in the portion in 
which he invested, and declined to enter as a 
partner in the whole enterprise which Brownell 
had undertaken. 

The outcome of this great transaction proved 
adverse to Harden, as profit was made only on 
the operations in which Harden was not inter- 
ested, while his own investment was almost a 
total loss. 

Then for the first time in their long business 
association there arose in Harden's mind distrust 
of Brownell. It seemed incredible to him that 
such result could come without Brownell's active 
or passive agency, and Harden at length openly 
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accused him of sacrificing the trade in which 
Harden was interested for the benefit of the one 
in which Brownell was the only interested per- 
son. In vain Brownell showed him how it had all 
come about. In vain he offered to make good half 
of Harden's loss, although his own loss on that 
part was equally as great as Harden's. Harden 
would have none of it. High words were spoken, 
history was quoted to show how Brownell had 
always taken from him the only things in life he 
cared for, and now he was robbing him of his 
fortune, and the matter should be tested in the 
courts. 

The falling out of old friendships is itself a 
tragedy, and the feeling between Harden and 
Brownell took on a bitterness that was unusual 
even in a country where legal disputes were more 
common than justice. 

The hard words that Harden had used to 
Brownell were resented by him to the utmost, for 
the understanding had been absolutely complete, 
and the failure of the tract of country covered by 
Harden's interest to produce oil was no fault of 
Brownell's. Moreover, hard as it seemed, the 
line of division in the original investment had 
been of Harden's own making, and nothing but 
a liberal charity could have suggested to Brown- 
ell that he share the profits he had made on his 
own sole risk, with Harden. The fact that 
Brownell had had the handling of all the money 
had merely made it possible for Harden to ac- 
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quire the properties he favored at a lower rate of 
cost. It was, however, this fact that induced 
Brownell to make the offer of sustaining half of 
Harden's loss, but having made the offer he felt 
his duty done, and he fought Harden's claim for 
accounting on the whole proposition with the 
tenacity for which he was famous. Three sepa- 
rate trials were had of the Harden-Brownell suit, 
and every time it was decided in Brownell's fa- 
vor with costs, and the matter became famous in 
those parts. 

The feeling ran so high that sides were taken 
among the men familiar with the transaction and 
threats of violence were common, so that when 
the matter finally wound up in tragedy it seemed 
a logical climax to the accumulated rancor and 
hate. 

Three years had passed while these legal battles 
were being fought, and the final scenes of the 
matter were enacted in a large city some distance 
away, with a long array of eminent counsel on 
both sides of the case. 

Young Sanford Crane, who was Harden's in- 
separable companion during school vacations, 
and who believed in Harden as he did in Di- 
vinity, accompanied him to the place of final ar- 
bitrament, and here on a certain Friday morn- 
ing the final decision, again adverse to Harden, 
was rendered. 

Harden and Sanford were staying at a popular 
hotel and by a curious chance Brownell was also 
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a guest at the same place. That afternoon, as 
Harden accompanied by Sanford was passing 
along a corridor leading*to Harden's room, they 
met Brownell face to face. Both men stopped 
and glared angrily at each other, and Sanford 
stood hard by. Brownell opened his mouth to 
speak, but Harden, calming himself forcibly, 
asked Brownell to enter his room. Once there 
the pent-up rage of years of defeat found vent 
in words, and Harden bitterly upbraided Brown- 
ell as the evil genius of his life. Sanford stood by 
his benefactor's side and heard every word. 
Brownell made some biting rejoinder and left 
the room to go to his own on the floor above. 
Harden paced the floor several minutes in a vio- 
lent mood, in which rage and chagrin fought 
for the mastery, and then directing Sanford 
to remain in the room until his return, he 
passed out into the hall and walked rapidly up 
and down. 

For several moments Sanford heard his foot- 
steps as they passed and repassed the door, 
then down the hall he heard rather faintly the 
sound of men's voices, followed quickly by a 
heavy fall. Springing to the door he found it 
locked with a spring lock, which, though on the 
inside of the door, he was some moments un- 
fastening. Once in the hall he ran quickly to 
the left, but seeing no one he turned and ran 
back to the right, and just around the corner he 
found Harden lying prone upon the floor, sense- 
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less, with his face covered with blood. Glancing 
hurriedly around and seeing no one, young San- 
ford knelt by Harden's side and felt his heart. It 
was still faintly beating. Rising quickly he saw 
Brownell coming down the stairs from the upper 
floor, and rushing out into the hotel office, he 
startled all present by shouting : 

"Get a doctor for Mr. Harden, quick! and 
don't let that man get away." The last was just 
as Brownell appeared. 

When the doctor arrived Harden was dead. 
Brownell was arrested but failed of indictment 
for lack of evidence. Harden had been struck 
down by a double blow, apparently delivered 
with bare fists. Brownell was a powerful man, 
who could have struck such a blow, but nothing 
could be found beyond the hatred between the 
men and the dispute of a few moments before, 
which connected Brownell with the sad affair. 
Sanford Crane's young mind took a tragic turn 
when Brownell was released, and vowing some 
time to bring him to book for his crimes against 
Harden, this purpose became the central idea 
of his life. Of an intense nature, strong in every 
sentiment of his heart, he assumed as his high- 
est duty the meting out of heroic justice to 
Brownell in his own way. He never thought 
of personal violence. The plan conceived by 
his youthful brain and adhered to religiously 
through all his young manhood had for its cen- 
tral idea the absolute financial ruin of the man 
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whose selfish greed, as he conceived it, had em- 
bittered his benefactor's life. 

The remnants of Harden's property had been 
devised to Sanford Crane by will, and this being 
trusteed by a responsible company in the Metrop- 
olis of the State, was turned over to him when 
he reached his majority. This in addition to his 
own small inheritance, which came to him at 
about the* same time, gave him a start on the road 
to wealth of which he made the most. 

Meanwhile between the ages of sixteen and 
twenty-one he was not idle. Already well- 
grounded in fundamental branches, during the 
three years following Harden's violent death he 
pursued the acquirement of knowledge of those 
things which would be of greatest value to him 
in working out his future plans, and, morbid 
though those plans were, to Sanford Crane they 
were sacred as religion, for he had loved Isaac 
Harden with all the strength of his nature, and 
he sympathized with him in every trial, believing 
him a man who had been repeatedly and griev- 
ously wronged, and afterward slain by the per- 
petrator of those wrongs. 

Twice only during this time did Sanford Crane 
meet Judson Brownell,and neither time would he 
listen to Brownell's arguments. On the contrary, 
he assured Brownell that while he breathed he 
could count upon the fidelity of Sanford Crane to 
the memory of his benefactor and friend. 

Of course, Brownell, in the pride of his own 
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secure position and fearless of all mankind, 
looked upon the solemn words of young Crane 
with a certain degree of amusement; yet, the 
flashing eye of the handsome young giant, as he 
announced his firm belief in what he called retrib- 
utive justice, impressed Brownell for all that. 
Knowing, however, the folly of any further at- 
tempt to convince Sanford of his error, and half 
admiring him for his faithfulness to Harden, he 
went his way from the scene of his successful 
operations to the big city where we found him, 
and gave himself up to the sublime happiness that 
came to him in the possession of his great for- 
tune, his charming wife the doctor's daughter, 
and their sweet little Helen, who, up to her tenth 
year, was the crowning joy, and after her 
mother's death was life itself to Judson Brownell. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

While Sanford Crane was entering 
the competition for supremacy or 
place in the world's great handicap, 
his brother Theodore, of a nature 
fully as intense as his own, was still 
offering incense to the goddess of his 
destiny. 

The infatuation for Harriet Baxter, 
which had taken such possession of 
Theodore, was one of those mishaps 
that mar and maim the victim. In 
the case of Theodore it went beyond 
this; it wrecked his whole life. Seiz- 
ing hold of him while he was yet a 
youth, it warped and narrowed his 
life's horizon, destroyed his ambition, 
and of the material which should have 
developed into a bulwark of honor 
and truth, it made a weakling, whose 
moral sense was blunted, and whose 
career instead of the noble thing it 
should have been was a lifelong 
fetching and carrying for an unscrupulous 
woman of exceeding beauty but conscienceless. 

Theodore, being ten years older than Sanford, 
was, until Harriet Baxter came into his life, the 
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most devoted of brothers. He had felt his re- 
sponsibility deeply, when they were left mother- 
less and then fatherless, and when they were 
brought to Trumbull by the minister into whose 
charge they had been given, Theodore guarded 
Sanford's every step, and loved and cared for 
him in a way that endeared them both to the 
good man under whose roof they lived. When 
he saw Theodore begin to show attachment for 
the daughter of Nora Baxter, with whose his- 
tory he was familiar, he warned him repeatedly 
but unavailingly. When he saw how infatua- 
tion for her was lessening Theodore's devotion 
to Sanford, it troubled him still more, for he had 
felt that the affection between the two brothers 
was a safeguard to them both, and not only 
was this safeguard being broken down by the 
spell which young Harriet had woven around 
Theodore, but the deep aflfection and admiration 
which Sanford felt for his brother would likely 
bring him also within the range of the same in- 
fluence which could not be for else than ill. 

When Theodore proposed marriage to Harriet 
the minister was in great grief, and he wondered 
if his care of his trust had been all it should have 
been; when Harriet refused to listen to Theo- 
dore's pleading, the minister picked up a little 
heart over the matter, thinking it would soon 
come to a natural end, but when he saw that al- 
though Harriet would not marry Theodore she 
had no mind to let him go his way, his heart was 
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troubled indeed ; and so when Isaac Harden had 
come along and suggested that he take Sanford 
with him, the minister felt that heaven had an- 
swered part of his prayer at least, and so the two 
brothers were parted, and Sanford, who had seen 
of late, young as he was, a difference in Theo- 
dore's attitude toward him, took up his new life 
with Harden, and he and Theodore were sepa- 
rated, not to meet again for many years, and 
when both were face to face with tragedy. To 
be sure a sort of correspondence was kept up 
for awhile between the boys, but when Sanford 
could finally get no reply to his letters, he, after 
repeated attempts, gave up the effort, and a si- 
lence fell between these brothers which remained 
unbroken for more than twenty years. 

The devotion of a man of strong but unselfish 
character to the woman of his choice is a sweet 
tyranny that builds around him an environment 
of happiness and content, or else it is a bondage 
that warps his soul and dulls his sense of all 
things goods and true. Whether it is the one or 
the other depends upon the woman in the case. 

It is beyond the range of finite reasoning to 
discover logically the attracting power of a cer- 
tain woman for a certain man. A turn of speech, 
an expression of the eye, a tender act, and lo! 
the little god of love has pierced the thick armor 
of indifference with the arrow of thought and 
lives are changed and history records the story 
of weal or woe. Infatuation is frequently a tem- 
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porary sentiment that wears itself out with 
fierceness and dies the death ; but with Theodore 
Crane it held him in bonds against which the 
gravest provocation beat in vain. It was not 
within the range of his powers to turn aside from 
the pathway along which trod the pretty feet of 
Harriet Baxter, and throughout the whole of 
her remarkable career, he was always within 
easy call to come and go and do her bidding, 
than which he neither knew nor cared for higher 
duty. Drifting entirely away from every asso- 
ciation that helps men on to heroism and honor, 
he lived his life in a minor key of humility which 
kept him removed from the gaze of men, but 
always greedily close to the atmosphere of 
dainty magnificence with which Harriet per- 
sistently contrived to be surrounded. 

At seventeen, this young woman's plans were 
quite fully matured; at eighteen she was quite 
fully matured herself, and before she reached 
nineteen Trumbull had been left behind for wider 
fields where opportunities were greater and the 
luxuries of life easier to find. She seemed cut out 
by nature for the conquest of men. Her superb 
beauty, lissome movement and a laugh that, al- 
though it came from a heart cold as ice, sounded 
sweet and joyous, drew toward her whom she 
would and many that she scorned. Her laugh 
was the most deceptive thing about this woman 
whose nature was deceit. She laughed her way 
through life, and avoided emotional scenes. She 
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never permitted herself to become angry, be- 
cause there was a money value in a sweet dispo- 
sition, and angry thoughts bring on the marks 
of age. Her coldest-blooded deeds were done 
with a good nature that appalled, and at the 
same time enthralled. In Harriet's calculating 
economy of life no stimulating force was needed, 
and she permitted her appetites, if indeed she 
had appetites, no excesses. She marked out for 
herself the theory that excess is the mother of de- 
feat, and planned a career in which the preserva- 
tion of her own beauty and the adornment 
thereof, together with every luxury of equipment 
for her habitation, were the highest and only 
good. 

How Harriet acquired so early in life the ideas 
upon which she molded her future is an unsolv- 
able mystery. For her waywardness, there was 
the influence of environment ; for her beauty and 
indifference there was heredity; but for the 
niceties and completenesses of her plans one 
looks in vain for the inspiration. 

The income which Harriet's mother received 
from Judson Brownell as an acknowledgment of 
paternal responsibility was, when Harriet 
reached the age of eighteen, transferred to Har- 
riet herself, and its conditions made known to 
her. It came to her mother and then to herself 
through a firm of solicitors, and operated al- 
most automatically. The date when the monthly 
remittance was to be transferred from the one 
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name to the other was a matter of record in the 
original trust, and so when Nora's letter of ad- 
vice came, to substitute the name of Margaret 
Seymour for hers, stating at the same time that 
this was the name by which her daughter would 
henceforth be known, it was accepted by the so- 
licitors without question, especially as it was ac- 
companied by a frank letter from Harriet, stat- 
ing logical reasons why she deemed it wise to 
adopt a name differing from her mother's 
maiden surname. A peculiar feature of the trust 
was the provision that all the business was to be 
transacted by correspondence, and the money 
was to be forwarded once each month to the ad- 
dress given by the beneficiary. These payments 
were to be continued as long as the proper and 
customary acknowledgments were received, to- 
gether with the proper indorsement on the 
vouchers. When the receipts failed to arrive or 
the indorsement was questioned, the payments 
were to cease. A personal visit to the solicitors 
or evidence of investigation to ascertain the his- 
tory of the trust would also then and there 
terminate the serial payments. Under this some- 
what peculiar arrangement Harriet Baxter, now 
known as Margaret Seymour, received an in- 
come, much to her surprise, double that her 
mother had had, and amply sufficient to support 
her in luxurious comfort. So with a few 
months' accumulations of this she departed from 
her mother's home in Trumbull without special 
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opposition on her mother's part, and took up 
residence in a large lake city at the western limit 
of her native State, and in a suite of apartments 
fashionably located and handsomely furnished, 
began independently her interesting career. 

And Theodore Crane? Theodore accom- 
panied Harriet, and in the assumed character of 
her brother, assisted her to complete all her liv- 
ing arrangements. Then he secured for himself 
modest accommodations within the limits of his 
own private income, and did Harriet's bidding 
in things both small and great, as her whim or 
her need suggested. 

Theodore Crane was not naturally of a curi- 
ous or prying disposition, and it never occurred 
to him to make researches into the minutiae of 
Harriet Baxter's early life or her mother's. He 
knew, of course, that there was some irregularity 
about Harriet's parentage, as indeed did every- 
body else in Trumbull, but Theodore was satis- 
fied that Harriet was the loveliest creature under 
the sun, and cared not for musty matters of an- 
cient history; so until the time came when, for 
her own purposes, she chose to enlighten him, 
he asked no questions, but did her will. 

After Harriet had been settled in the city of 
her adoption a few weeks and made herself a 
familiar figure in the places where the richest 
goods were to be found for those who had the 
wherewithal to purchase, she called upon a cer- 
tain banking house to make permanent arrange- 
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ments for the handling of her financial matters, 
and sent her card to the manager. Now this 
was not entirely without premeditation, but the 
dainty young woman who followed the card 
bearing the name "Mrs. Margaret Seymour," 
was the very picture of demure innocence, and 
the middle-aged banker was very deferential as 
he rose and bowed her to a seat. 

Harriet was affecting in her attire a certain 
suggestion of mourning that conveyed a possi- 
bility of bereavement, and her gown was the 
richest, neatest creation in the world. 

"In what can I serve you, madam?" inquired 
the banker, who instantly felt the charm of Har- 
riet's presence. 

"I am staying in the city, sir, for a few months 
and would like to leave a small sum with you." 

"I shall be only too happy, of course, madam, 
to receive your deposit." 

"I suppose some introduction is required?" 

"It is customary, Mrs. Seymour. What is the 
nature of your deposit?" 

"I don't understand." 

"Do you wish to deposit a draft or check with 
us, or currency?" 

"Only currency just now. I shall at times have 
drafts periodically from a small investment." 

"I can take your currency deposit now if you 
wish, and the introduction can wait until it is 
convenient for you. It seems entirely needless 
in your case. You do not look as though you 
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would give us much trouble. You are a 
stranger here, I take it?" 

Harriet laughed her soft laugh, and her laugh 
was as much in her eyes as elsewhere. 

"Yes ; I have been here only a few weeks. My 
brother is a bookworm, and he is here looking 
up some musty old matters. 

"You are acquainted with no one? 

"Absolutely no one, except some tradesmen. 

Here she laughed again, but the laugh was 
really at the word "tradesmen," which she had 
never used in the Trumbull days. Then she 
mentioned a name or two as business people with 
whom she had dealt, and the banker trying to 
find some way to prolong the conversation, 
asked what particular line of musty matters her 
brother was looking up. 

"Oh, Indians! Yes, actually Indians. Just 
think of it !" 

Once more she laughed. The banker was a 
doomed man, and Harriet saw it. Then drawing 
an envelope from the sleeve of her jacket, this 
young woman handed over to the banker, with 
a business air, ten one-hundred-dollar bills. 

The banker bustled around and himself se- 
cured a passbook, in which he entered her de- 
posit, and then said : 

"ril have to trouble you, Mrs. Seymour, to 
take off your gloves, Fm afraid." 

Harriet looked surprised. 

"Honest? Would you mind telling me why?" 
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"You can't write with your gloves on, can 
you?" 

"Why should I write?" 

"Why, to leave your signature here in our 
book for comparison with your checks !" 

"Oh, to be sure. You'll think me very dull, 
I'm afraid." 

"I couldn't describe my thoughts by any 
words in which 'dull' would have a place, 
madam," and the banker bowed. 

This time Harriet merely looked pleased. 

"Really? I'm so glad; you see, I've never had 
anything to do with banks before." 

The banker wondered how long her husband 
had been dead, and thought her manner did not 
suggest deep grief. Before he knew it, he found 
himself saying: 

"You are a widow, Mrs. Seymour?" 

"One year. I have been keeping in my rooms 
what little money I have for current expenses, 
but my brother has rooms of his own, and I am 
alone with my servant, and so brought the 
money to you. I am sure you will take good 
care of it." 

"I'll try to, madam. Shall I get you a check- 
book?" 

"A.re they very large?" 

"We have small ones, like this." 

"Haven't you any with pretty covers?" 

"I could have one bound for you in a pretty 



cover." 
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"Would you, really? You are very kind, and 
will you send it to me?" 

"At the earliest moment, Mrs. Seymour. Your 
address is now in the signature book." 

The banker picked up her card again, and re- 
marked that the address was not far from his own 
home. 

Mrs. Seymour did not seem to hear, and 
thanking him for his courtesy, withdrew. 

That night Theodore dined with Harriet, and 
they laughed together over the banker incident. 
Theodore always laughed when Harriet laughed 
just because he couldn't help it. Afterward he 
said: 

"Harriet, why don't you marry me after all ? I 
am trying not to be serious about it, for I know 
you don't like it, but honestly it would be a good 
deal better if you would." 

"G'long, silly ! I wouldn't marry any man that 
ever lived, even a great, big millionaire, for I 
should surely do something gloriously absurd, 
and then there'd be divorces and all that. No, 
no, I won't marry you or anybody else. I'm 
going to have all the good things of life, and I 
can never get them as the wife of any one man." 

"Do you know, Harriet, your ideas and your 
tricks of speech are a continual surprise to me; 
for the thousandth time I want to know where 
you got them?" 

"And for the thousandth time I answer, 
'Books, old man, books.' You're a musty book- 
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worm yourself, you know, and ought to know 
what books mean." 

"What are you going to do with this banker?" 

Harriet laughed her soft laugh. 

"Whatever I please, old boy; and I wouldn't 
make any fuss about it or anything else like that 
that comes along, or we'll have to make different 
arrangements." 

"Heavens, Harriet! you are driving me mad 
with love for you." 

"Oh, well, that's real nice of you. Love me 
all you like ; but don't talk to me of marrying, or 
make a fuss about things I do. I won't be 
troubled. I'm not born for trouble, and I'm go- 
ing to keep out of it. Shall I sing a little bit for 
you?" 

Harriet's voice was perhaps not of itself re- 
markable, and it had had no training, but it was 
a deep contralto that, used as she used it, made 
men think and almost weep. There seemed 
to be nothing this girl did that was not enticing 
to the thought and bewildering to the brain. She 
knew that Theodore was tortured almost to the 
point of madness, that her deep tones stirred his 
inmost heart, but she took delight in practising 
her arts on him, and cared little for his suffering. 
Crane was sitting motionless in a deep cushioned 
chair ; the light was shaded with soft pink. Har- 
riet's back was toward him as she sat at the 
piano. A long time she sat there, playing softlv 
and singing still more softly songs which she 
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had found, no one could tell where. After awhile 
she stopped and turned and looked at Crane. He 
was looking at her, as a lion looks at his tamer ; 
she met his eyes a moment, and then laughed the 
laugh of happy childhood. 

Harriet was watching Theodore with some in- 
terest, principally, however, with amusement. 
She was curious to know how he would take the 
banker episode, if it came to be an episode, and 
was treating him with unusual graciousness to 
soften the effect. Leaving the piano stool she 
came over and sat on the arm of Theodore's 
chair. 

"Don't look so glum, old boy," she said, 
putting her hand on his shoulder. Theodore 
winced. 

"Are you bound to drive me mad, Harriet?" 
he asked. 

"I don't know ; I think, perhaps, I am." 

"Why are you so determined to outlaw your- 
self? Why won't you be satisfied to become the 
successful wife of some successful man if you will 
not marry me?" 

"Now, no lecturing, old chap. I have told you 
all there is to that several times already, and I tell 
you again I won't have anything to do with mar- 
riage. Fancy me married and children! Yes, 
think of me with children! Bah! what an ab- 
surdity! Don't speak of it again. I say, will 
you look up this banker man and find out all 
about him for me?" 
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"Must I do that?" Theodore's voice was un- 
steady.' 

"Of course you must. I must know about 
him, and know as soon as possible." 

"Very well, Harriet, I will look him up." 

Although this was the first piece of work of 
this character Harriet gave Theodore to do, it 
was far from being the last, and every time he did 
a service of this or any other kind for her he felt 
well repaid by a smile from her full red lips and 
her announcement that he was a "dear boy, after 
all." 

On the second morning after Harriet's call on 
the banker she went out for the canter she had 
begun to take every fine day. The horse she rode 
was not her own as yet, and as yet she did not 
affect a groom, but the habit she wore was an as- 
tonishingly natty affair in black, and it was, per- 
haps, not wholly by accident that she met the 
banker gentleman as he was going to business. 
Now a woman on horseback is eminently notice- 
able anywhere, but a very pretty woman on a 
good horse, if the same pretty woman be grace- 
ful and well habited, is the cynosure of all eyes, 
so that it was with a pleasure closely resembling 
emotion that the banker bowed to Harriet, and 
then went on his way, his step considerably 
lighter by her smile of recognition. Was it then 
singular that he, himself, should carry the check- 
book neatly bound in seal to Harriet's address 
that afternoon? 
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"Yes," the smart young woman servant said, 
"Mrs. Seymour was at home, she was sure; 
would the gentleman walk in and give his card?" 

Of course Harriet was pleased with the check- 
book, and of course the banker was a half-hour 
delivering it, and of course he knew something 
of horses, and of course he would assist her all 
he could in getting a satisfactory one, and didn't 
she really know any one in the city? And 
wasn't it rather tiresome having only a book- 
worm brother to keep her occasional company? 
And of course it was rather tiresome, "but one 
has to be so careful, you know, especially if one 
doesn't want to take chances of meeting tiresome 
people." And of course she was grateful to him 
for calling in person with her sweet little check- 
book, and if he heard of a horse to suit her, "re- 
member the horse must be black and one that has 
never been driven in harness," perhaps if he 
found or heard of such an animal he would let 
her know about it ; and — oh, yes ! would he mind 
taking a check or two that she had and putting 
them into her account? And there was that tedi- 
ous indorsement, and perhaps he would show her 
just how a check ought to be indorsed to be just 
like men did, and not on the wrong end of the 
check, as she had heard that women always did ; 
and of course the man of finance said he would 
do all of these things, and of course he thought 
of suggesting an introduction or two, which 
some way he did not, and then in a sort of be- 
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wilderment at the charming naivete of this won- 
derfully beautiful and sinfully graceful woman, 
he found himself bowing himself out and wishing 
he might stay forever; and of course he did not 
hear the delightful laugh of satisfaction and glee 
that Harriet gave before he was half a square 
away, but he heard the beating of his own heart, 
and walked some distance out of his way in go- 
ing to his own home, in order that he might not 
appear unduly agitated before his family. 

The next morning this methodical man on his 
way to business met Harriet once more on her 
horseback tour, and carried her smile away in his 
heart. He wanted to find some reason for call- 
ing again that day, but denied himself until the 
next, and then it was about the hour of noon, and 
he had neglected to inquire how much she was 
willing to pay for a horse, and so came to hear 
her say, and she said, "It really didn't matter; 
within certain bounds, you know." But she 
wanted a fleet animal of good blood, and in the 
course of a half-hour's discussion it grew near to 
lunch time, and wouldn't he have a cup of tea 
with her? And he "couldn't think of troubling 
her so much," but he was "sure she made excel- 
lent tea," and tea was accompanied by a dainty 
lunch, and in progress thereof Harriet remem- 
bered that her brother had a few bottles of cham- 
pagne there, and perhaps the man of finance 
would like to try one of them, and after demur- 
ring the man of finance did try one of them, 
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which he liked very much ; and didn't Mrs. Sey- 
mour intend to join him? and Mrs. Seymour 
declined with regret, as she had never tasted any- 
thing spirituous. "Mamma never permitted it," 
and while it looked enticing to see others enjoy 
it, she was so impulsive that she was afraid to 
begin its use, and the banker respected her 
scruples, and the wine sharpened his wit and 
dulled his discretion, and he saw an angel min- 
istering to him, and he talked with the tongues 
of men of the wicked world and withdrew after 
accepting an invitation to dine at seven of the 
clock on the following day ; and the only sound 
that the banker heard as he went his way that af- 
ternoon was the swish of feminine garments and 
the soft and childlike laugh of the adorable Mar- 
garet Seymour. 
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CHAPTER X. 

'-'W ''^^ banker episode occupied Harriet 
W nearly a year, and during that year the 
man of finance ran the whole gamut 
of the emotions from delirum to de- 
spair, and when the curtain was finally 
rung down it descended to the music 
of Harriet's placid laughter with an 
accompaniment in a minor key fur- 
'" ^^ nished by the pleading voice of a man 
W^ socially compromised, whose coffers 

( had been expeditiously emptied by the 

deft manipulation of a dainty woman who didn't 
want to know tiresome people, 

Harriet's next appearance was in Great 
Gotham, where there are many who toil not, 
neither spin, and yet are marvelously well ar- 
rayed. Well stocked with money was Harriet, 
and to the wonderment of Theodore, who fol- 
lowed meekly in her wake, she procured an 
apartment tor which a fabulous rental was 
charged, and disposed of ruinous sums in com- 
pleting the decoration thereof. 

The intuitive ideas of harmony possessed by 
this woman were truly wonderful. Her rooms 
were studies of quiet color. The draperies of 
richest and softest material were never gaudy. 
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and certain nooks of Oriental design were mar- 
vels of enticement. 

One intensely modern idea was a gymnasium, 
to which she devoted one large room, partition- 
ing off with draperies the daintiest bath one ever 
saw. In this gymnasium she placed modern ar- 
rangements for physical exercise, and here she 
occupied herself an hour each day. She had her 
fencing master, who came every other day, and 
on the days he did not come she made Theodore 
practice with her the cut and thrust and parry 
and tierce, than which no movement ever de- 
vised is better calculated to promote graceful- 
ness, physical development and ruddy health. 
Harriet also devoted another hour each day to 
acquiring conversational familiarity with two or 
three languages, notably French, and for this 
purpose employed an efficient but correspond- 
ingly expensive private tutor. An epicurean 
indeed was Harriet Baxter, and Theodore 
looked on and wondered and worshiped, and 
sometimes when he was by himself he wept. 

The small income which Theodore received 
from his inheritance, he now found it necessary 
to supplement by taking up certain employment, 
to which he devoted the time that Harriet did 
not demand, and which enabled him to live with 
decency in modest rooms. The infamy of re- 
ceiving money from Harriet was a depth to 
which he never descended, though frequently 
urged. If sent by her to make disbursement on 
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any business matter, either small or great, he ac- 
counted to her strictly, and the settlements were 
exact. If she traveled and Theodore accom- 
panied her, the cost was hers. Viewed from a 
business standpoint, Theodore was in Harriet's 
employ, with the sole recompense of an occa- 
sional smile, and such confidences as her whim 
impelled her to give. 

The first man in the big city to fall victim to 
Harriet's spell was a liberal millionaire con- 
tractor, and it took the dear girl nearly two 
years to find the bottom of this gentleman's 
money bags. Those years were speedy ones, and 
Harriet indulged her tastes to the top of her 
bent. The bits of rarest lace and embroidery, 
the most expensive tapestries, were sought out 
with the zeal and skill of a connoisseur. Her 
turnouts were among the noblest to be found in 
the metropolis, or in the exclusive watering 
places and summer resorts which she frequented, 
and yet it was not so much for ostentation that 
she demanded these things as to gratify her per- 
sonal whims. 

Notwithstanding the heroic extravagance of 
these two years of Harriet's life, she found the 
contractor so yielding in money matters that to 
the accumulations of her own income, which she 
religiously put away intact, there was added a 
large sum in savings of the campaign when this 
useful man finally came to the end of his rope and 
made an assignment. 
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Harriet was saved the bother of listening to 
the heartrending story of ruin which the con- 
tractor might perhaps have told her, by unex- 
pected news that her mother was very ill in 
Trumbull, and wished her presence. Probably 
under other circumstances Harriet would have 
stirred never a step, but there was really no rea- 
son why she should not go and some excellent 
reasons why she should, so she journeyed there 
at once, and stayed a whole week, and her 
mother told her many things that she did not 
know, and brought to mind some things she had 
forgotten, and then the sick woman, with her 
peculiar ideas of moral responsibility, died as 
quietly as die the good, and Harriet found that 
a snug sum was added to her fortune by the sav- 
ings of her thrifty mother's life. 

During Harriet's absence, Theodore, acting 
under instructions, had all her belongings 
packed for distant removal. He also disposed of 
her horses and traps and trappings by auction, so 
that all was in readiness for action on Harriet's 
return ; but Harriet told a story to Theodore in 
her own remarkable way, and impressed him 
deeply therewith, so much so that Theodore was 
absent from town for some days, and Harriet 
stayed at a hotel, but immediately on his return 
the dainty Mrs. Seymour and her big cavalier, 
together with the exquisite belongings of the 
former, took ship and went to France, and there 
in the gay French capital, surrounded by every 
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luxury, the finishing touches of Harriet's educa- 
tion were accomplished. 

During the ten years that followed Harriet's 
descent upon Paris, her career was a kaleidosco- 
pic drama, in which were scenes laid in every 
capital of Europe. Of course, the leading role 
was always played by fair Harriet herself, but the 
support included a shifting list of titled gentle- 
men, in which prominently figured three sepa- 
rate and distinct Princes of the blood, with Theo- 
dore Crane as property man always somewhere 
in evidence. 

Under high-sounding aliases our most adora- 
ble Harriet, the offspring of the Trumbull hotel- 
keeper's daughter, shook the foundations of so- 
ciety in the old world, and spread her extrava- 
gances over a continent. 

In nothing was the beautiful finesse of Har- 
riet's method more fully demonstrated than in 
her discernment of the proper time for denoue- 
ment. In a general way she was aided by the 
information which Theodore gathered and fur- 
nished, but her acute perception saw the first in- 
dications of financial stress, and called a halt be- 
fore the campaign of ruin was carried into the 
vicinity of tragedy. There are reminiscences in 
tragedy that are not cheerful, and Harriet did not 
want reminiscences of that kind. She had a 
characteristic way of winding up an affair with a 
bantering laugh and a jolly good-bye that 
showed her art in comparison with the favorites 
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of history who, after devouring their victims' 
property, drove them on to despair and sudden 
death. The finished adventuress is one who 
finds her victim with premeditation, and takes 
what he can spare without driving him to desper- 
ation, softening the sentimental features of the 
breakdown in a way to avoid tragic results. In 
guiding her course away from extremes, Harriet 
took the warning of her earlier conquests which 
escaped tragedy very narrowly and set her think- 
ing. The occasional duels resulting from rivalry 
for her favor were incidents over which, in her 
view, she had no control, besides the modern 
duel is a bloodless affair, shorn of its ancient sig- 
nificance, and fatalities are rare. 

The full history of Harriet's ten years in 
Europe would fill entertaining volumes, and 
many there are to-day to bear witness to the fas- 
cinations of this woman who laughed their for- 
tunes away, and dismissed them with the same 
token of delight. Echoes of her goings on in the 
land of the Slavs, the Norse, the Goths and the 
Franks reached this side of the water occasion- 
ally as some escapade more daring than ever 
came to light, but the name which figured in 
such accounts bore no significance to those who 
had known Harriet Baxter or Margaret Sey- 
mour, and the gilded coloring of the newspaper 
record was accepted with a degree of allowance 
for the poetic license of modern journalism ; and 
so to those who from the connecting links now 
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set forth in outline, the recognition conies and 
the identity is established of the little Trumbull 
belle with the pet of the Old World aristocracy, 
the effect will be one of shock at first, but the 
sensation of surprise will not be shared by those 
who, even in her later Trumbull days, had op- 
portunities for studying her character and de- 
signs. 

If any one during the halcyon years of Har- 
riet's career had succeeded in touching her heart 
the history of her operations might have re- 
corded a radical departure from her well-ma- 
tured plans; but during her life up. to this point 
and for some time to come, not even a passing 
fancy for any man, of the many who bowed at 
her shrine, came to mar the main fabric of her 
schemes, neither did she permit herself to deviate 
from the course she had begun, of protection of 
her natural beauty by natural means, and so at 
thirty-two this woman was without a mark of 
age, her manner and her methods without the 
smallest loss of enticement. 

The remittances from the solicitors had 
reached her with regularity through her bankers, 
and the piling up of this added to the accumla- 
tions of her surplus from sources just described, 
had raised her fortune to a very substantial fig- 
ure ; but what this figure was no one knew, as she 
was her own accountant, and not even Theodore, 
had he cared to do so, could have told whether 
she was beyond the reach of a possible financial 
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crisis should her plans miscarry, and leave her 
for a time on her own resources. Indeed the 
evenness of her success was largely due to the 
punctiliousness with which she discharged every 
obligation of a business nature, and the excellent 
reputation which her establishment always bore 
among the tradesmen. 

About this time an American millionaire, 
whose yacht was lying in one of the Mediterrean 
ports, encountered Harriet at the Austrian capi- 
tal, and forthwith prevailed upon her to cruise 
the world with him and hunt for sensations to be 
found in exploring the comers not much fre- 
quented by the sons of men. This suggestion 
appealed to Harriet at once, and after a trip to 
examine this gentleman's floating palace, and 
finding the same capable of being decorated to 
suit her fastidious fancy, she completed her ar- 
rangements and embarked, leaving Theodore be- 
hind. Before sailing away on this voyage of dis- 
covery, she wrote to the New York solicitors, in- 
forming them of her intentions, suggesting the 
possibility of her acknowledgments of the remit- 
tances being delayed, and providing against un- 
certainty in their judgment of any irregularity in 
the return of her receipts. 

It was a hard trial for Theodore to find him- 
self deserted for so long by the only being who 
had the power to stir his emotions, and toward 
whom his devotion had not diminished one whit, 
but for this, of course, Harriet cared little, and so 
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he domiciled himself at an address in London, 
and awaited further orders. 

For two whole years Harriet's sea pilgrimage 
was continued, perhaps the easiest and most en- 
ticing years of her life ; nor did her yachting lord 
and master find aught but delight in the society 
of this now gifted woman, who told of her life 
with so much frankness, and whose varied expe- 
rience and clear mind qualified her so well for 
companionship. It was during this extended 
trip of Harriet's that Theodore, who received oc- 
casional instructions from her, gathered some 
idea of the extent of her fortune, for it became 
necessary once or twice for her to direct him to 
transact certain business which opened his eyes 
rather wide. Twice only had he seen her during 
those two years, and then by her direction he 
took long trips to intercept the yacht. 

When the beautiful craft finally dropped 
anchor in New York Harbor, her wanderings 
over for the present, Harriet cabled for Theodore 
and her belongings, and with a merry good-bye 
to her last conquest, who by this time knew her 
character too well to protest, she dropped out of 
his life absolutely, and once more set up her es- 
tablishment in the big American metropolis, and 
as a charming young widow again hazarded her 
fortunes on native soil, this time with a decided 
leaning in her plans toward respectability and 
exclusiveness, and here, in the course of time, 
she becanvi acquainted with David West. 
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Harriet was now masquerading under the 
name of Dorothy Evans Van Slack, and she had 
been occupying her beautiful home on River- 
side Drive for some months before she began to 
make acquaintances. During this time she lived 
a life of great circumspection, and had carefully 
considered the plan of making headway in so- 
ciety through the open door of some fashionable 
church; but this involved much that was tire- 
some, and so, instead, she decided not to culti- 
vate the women as it had occurred to her to do, 
but to gradually make her home a convenient 
rendezvous for men of some literary or profes- 
sional prominence. And so she entered into 
some real estate negotiations and engaged a law 
firm to represent her, and in course of these ne- 
gotiations she became acquainted with two or 
three men of the right stamp, and effecting 
rather bohemian tendencies, which these gentle- 
men understood to be a fad of this pretty widow, 
she soon was quite a favorite among a small cir- 
cle of men who found it a relief to listen to the 
pretty theories and happy laughter of .this most 
charming woman ; and so one afternoon a writer 
of some renown, who was prominent among the 
devotes at the shrine of the Widow Van Slack, 
brought to call an especial friend of his of excel- 
lent social position and unblemished character. 
This man was David West. 

West was not remarkable for stature, though 
he was above the average height, neither was he 
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a handsome man in the sense of symmetrical 
features ; in fact, he had an unduly large mouth, 
and a rather prominent nose, but the mouth was 
filled with very white teeth, and the nose was 
perfectly straight. There was something, too, a 
little angular about the chin, but it did not dis- 
figure, it merely gave the countenance the effect 
of firmness. The ears were rather large and not 
too close to the head, and though the forehead 
was high, there was abundance of hair. Nothing 
remarkable was there about the color of the hair, 
it was merely the ordinary shade of dark brown, 
which is found on the heads of four men out of 
five. The eyes were set well back in the head, and 
though blue, were piercing in their way of look- 
ing at you, if West was interested or puzzled. 
This is not the kind of face that one would think 
could successfully carry itself smooth shaven, 
and yet there were no wrinkles, for West was 
barely thirty, and shorn of beard he looked his 
best. 

When West was presented to the lovely Mrs. 
Van Slack he looked her squarely in the eye, and 
still looking her squarely in the eye he bowed, 
and Harriet met his glance at first casually, and 
then fixedly, for it seemed to possess a puzzling 
significance and attraction. The commonplaces 
of general conversation followed, until, there be- 
ing one or two other callers, who were at the 
moment occupied in some talk together, Harriet 
brought West a cup of tea herself, and sat near 
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him without a word. Someway there was noth- 
ing Harriet wanted to say that she dared to say, 
and there was nothing West wanted to say so 
much as to ask some questions which it seemed 
difficult to frame, and neither took the trouble to 
talk against time. Presently Harriet did say : 

"You are not drinking my tea, Mr. West?" 

Still West did not speak ; he was not looking 
directly at her, but when she spoke he turned his 
eyes to her face and calmly surveyed it an in- 
stant, and then quite calmly turned them back to 
their apparent gaze across the big river to the 
])erpendicular rocks on the opposite shore. 

This man puzzled Harriet. He was rude in 
the extreme, and yet she was not angry. West 
raised the cup to his lips and spoke the one 
word: "Delicious!" 

"I brought it from Japan myself." 

"They tell me you have been everywhere, and 
speak every language under the sun." West's 
voice was deep but clear. 

"It is not strictly true." 

"No, it cannot be, I suppose, for such things 
take time, which as yet you could not have had." 

No compliment was intended, it was merely a 
statement of fact as he thought it. 

"I have traveled extensively, and have had 
more time than you seem to think," responded 
Harriet. 

*' Pardon me ; you are an American?" 

"Yes." West rose. 
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"I will go, Mrs. Van Slack; but would be 
grateful if I might come again and taste this 
tea." 

Harriet gave the invitation at once, and pres- 
ently West and his friend departed. 

That night West dined at the Brownells', and 
Helen several times found him looking intently 
at her. After dinner he sat with Brownell in the 
library, and asked him abruptly : 

"Have you any relatives, Mr. Brownell?" 

"None." 

'Absolutely none?" 

* Absolutely none. Why?" 

1 never thought of it before, but it just oc- 
curred to me that I had never heard you men- 
tion any." 

Brownell was not quite satisfied, but he merely 
said: 

"My father was an only son, and he died when 
I was very young." 

"Do you believe, Mr. Brownell, there is any 
hope of Helen ever caring for me?" 

"You have asked me that so many times, 
David, I cannot tell you any more to-night than 
ever before. You are more nearly worthy of her 
than any man I know." 

"Can any man be found who would have your 
sanction?" 

A twinge of pain passed across Brownell's 
face. 

"The thought hurts me, David. I have known 
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you a long time, and love you almost as much as 
if you were my son, but don't talk to me about 
this any more for a long while ; I can't stand it, 
my boy." 

The two men smoked in silence awhile, then 
West rose and shook the elder man's hand; af- 
terward he passed through the drawing-room, 
stopping for a minute's chat with Helen, and 
took his departure. 

The next afternoon West called at the hand- 
some house on Riverside Drive, and for the first 
fifteen minutes no other visitor was present. His 
rather strained manner continued, though Har- 
riet was very gracious and tried perceptibly to 
thaw him out. When other callers came he with- 
drew. 

Three days later he called again. If he had 
been asked why he did this he probably could 
not have given an intelligent answer. Loyal at 
all times to his love for Helen, the fascinations of 
other women had no attraction for him. Of 
course, he was sensible of the great personal 
beauty of the young widow, neither did her in- 
clination toward graciousness escape him, but it 
was not these things that brought him to her 
house three times within a week. 

The sensations with which she inspired him 
were, perhaps, best summed up in the word curi- 
osity, and yet the extraordinary resemblance be- 
tween this woman and Helen Brownell carried 
an attracting force much stronger than this 
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word describes. This resemblance was fascinat- 
ing to West. His ruling impulse when in Har- 
riet's presence was to sit and stare, but, of course, 
he could not stare, neither could he demean him- 
self naturally. There was mystery in this some- 
where, but as Brownell has said he had no rela- 
tives, the resemblance must be accidental, and he 
did not feel like bringing up the subject again to 
him with directness. 

West experienced timidity at all times in 
speaking of Helen, especially to her father, and 
yet he could not clear his mind of the thought 
that somewhere there was a link. The eyes and 
hair were the same, the height almost identical, 
the general contour of the face was similar to a 
wonderful degree. Harriet's careful physical 
training had given more development to her 
figure, and this was, of course, helped along by 
the dozen years and more of difference in their 
ages, but West found it an interesting study, and 
the Widow Van Slack was not herself indif- 
ferent. 

On this third call of West's he found a clear 
field, and after some commonplaces he startled 
Harriet a little by inquiring abruptly : 

"Have you any relatives in the city, Mrs. Van 
Slack?" 

"No; pray why do you ask?" 

"I cannot tell. I seem to have seen you some- 
where before, or some one of whom you remind 
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'The sensation is not unusual. Have you been 
abroad?" 

"No, I have never been abroad; and perhaps 
the experience is a common one, yet it seemed 
peculiar to me." 

"Occult, possibly?" and Harriet laughed her 
soft laugh. 

"I hardly think so," said West slowly. 

"Dine with me some evening and talk it over 
carefully?" said Harriet with mock seriousness. 

West found himself saying that he would be 
charmed, not thinking of making an engage- 
ment. 

"Shall I say to-morrow evening?" 

West started, then he thought, "Well, why 
not?" "To-morrow would please me very 
much," he said after the small hesitation. 

Harrie felt a little triumphant someway, and 
could not tell why, for West was not a man of 
large fortune, and she for once had no definite 
plan. Only a few moments longer did he re- 
main, and after his departure, Harriet paced the 
floor of her drawing-room, and wondered why 
she had asked this man to dinner; then uncon- 
sciously she began to look forward to it, and 
plan for it in a way that was new to her. The 
sensation of following an impulse was a pleasure 
she had ever denied herself, and she for the first 
time began to wonder if after all she had suc- 
ceeded in getting all the good things of life thus 
far. 
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West was also puzzling himself over the im- 
pulse that made him accept Harriet's invitation, 
and finally concluded that, as he was in for the 
dinner, he would let himself be natural, and then 
perhaps he would see whether Mrs. Van Slack 
would be natural also ; and, of course, he would 
not have to go again if he didn't want to, and 
then he put away the fair widow from his mind, 
and though he knew not the sacrilege of the asso- 
ciation, his thoughts turned instantly to Helen 
and his apparently hopeless devotion to her, and 
he wondered why the great happiness of her love 
were denied him, and this man of the world, 
whose mind was an unusually clear one, never 
dreamed that in accepting the widow's invitation 
he was playing with the fiercest of fires. 

The following evening, when West arrived at 
the richly attractive house of Mrs. Van Slack, he 
was somewhat puzzled to find himself the only 
g^est. It had not occurred to him that it would 
be a tete-a-tete dinner, or he wouldn't have ven- 
tured — ^at any rate, so he told himself. He had 
never been in this beautiful house in the evening, 
and as he passed from the large hall into the 
softly lighted reception-room, and the charming 
figure of his hostess met his eye, he felt the mis- 
givings of an honest man who finds himself taken 
off his guard, for bewilderingly pretty was Har- 
riet in her half-Oriental, half-modish gown, the 
very perfection of which suggested a premedita- 
tion that was more than a compliment. West 
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could not restrain a thrill of admiration as he 
moved close enough to touch her hand; and 
someway wishing he had not come, he at the 
same time was glad to be there, and then finding 
analysis of his sensations unprofitable, he de- 
termined to carry out his original plan to be nat- 
ural, in the hope that then perhaps he would 
cease to be agitated. 

Harriet wore a string of four pearls, the most 
beautiful ones he had ever seen. One was just 
in front of her white throat, one on either side, 
and one beneath the coil of hair. West wondered 
how these pearls remained so well in position. 
This he thought as Harriet bowed. Her hair 
was very simply done, with no ornament save a 
long pin, in the prominent end of which was a 
large diamond; a single ring on each hand and 
one curious band of woven gold around one wrist 
completed her jewels, except that the girdle was 
a sparkling something or other of changeable 
hue and undoubted Oriental workmanship. 

"You're reasonably prompt, Mr. West," said 
Harriet with a smile of welcome. "I have only 
just begun to expect you." 

"If I am late there is something wrong with 
my watch, for I believed myself very punctual; 
but, then, I forgot to inquire the hour at which 
you dine, and made my own dinner hour my 
guide." 

"It is nothing. I have been wondering if you 
have traced out the mysterious resemblance I 
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bear to some memory to which you referred yes- 
terday?" 

"I have not been thinking of the resemblance 
so much as the prospect of seeing the reality, and 
I fully believe you will make the tracing of mem- 
ories a fruitless quest, so I abandon it." 

"I am sorry a little, for there is companionship 
in memories." 

And so they chatted in somewhat stilted vein 
for a moment or two, and presently a soft chime 
was heard somewhere, seemingly a long distance 
away, and then presently some heavy draperies 
were drawn aside and Harriet and her guest 
walked through into a small dining-room situated 
in a corner of the house and decorated more ex- 
quisitely than any room West had ever seen. The 
light came from electric bulbs hidden in tapes- 
tries, and worked into groups softly shaded in a 
way that was distinctly foreign. Unlike the 
tables to which West was accustomed, this one 
was absolutely bare of dishes or glass or silver, 
a beautiful snowy cloth covered it and a vase of 
rare roses stood at one end, or was it a corner? 
The table was not square, neither equilateral in 
any way, but a curious twisted thing, which yet 
kept the cloth from wrinkling and added a pe- 
culiar effect to the room. 

A manservant in conventional black served 
the dinner, which was very simple, but de- 
liciously cooked. 

When West refused wine Harriet looked a lit- 
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tie surprised. He was the first man that had ever 
refused wine at her table. 

"I thought every one used a little wine but 
myself," she said. 

"Why do you abstain?" asked West. 

"Principle, perhaps, or possibly fear. What is 
your reason?" 

"I cannot tell, except that I never began to 
use it." 

Harriet began to wonder at this man. 

"Do you then never deviate from the plan you 
lay out for your life?" she asked. 

"Oh, yes, I suppose I do, within certain limits. 
It never occurs to me to figure out my motives." 

The conversation was jerky and disconnected 
while they were attended by the servant, and the 
dinner was not a lengthy one. It was when cof- 
fee was served in Harriet's drawing-room and 
the servant had gone that West said : 

"You mystify me greatly, Mrs. Van Slack. 
Do you live here entirely alone?" 

"Absolutely." 

"Are you not afraid?" 

"Of what?" 

"Of — ^well, nothing, I suppose ; but you are so 
young and so attractive, and the house is so 
large and exquisite, I should think you would 
have a companion of some kind. May I ask how 
you spend your days?" 

"My days are well filled. I ride always on fine 
mornings ; I spend an hour in my gymnasium ; I 
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go out and make a call or two ; I lunch with a 
friend or here alone ; I read a good deal ; some 
people call ; I dine ; some more people drop in on 
Tuesdays and Thursdays, and when they don't, I 
read, and sometimes write." 

"What do you write?" 

"Verses sometimes; but usually sketches of 
things I have seen." 

"Could one see any of these gems?" 

Harriet laughed. 

"How do you know they are gems? 

"I am sure they are." West was beginning to 
feel at home. "Won't you show me something?" 

"Do you read French?" 

"Not well. You don't mean that you write in 
French !" 

"Always; one can describe things with so 
much more suggestion." 

"How do you mean suggestion?" 

"Why, when you write you can't put into 
characters the representation of an exact 
thought, but in French there is an abrupt turn at 
times that conveys the thought by suggestion. 
The French is very piquant, don't you think so, 
and terse and pretty?" 

"I can read it with some success, but cannot 
write it at all. In reading I do notice the psy- 
chological finish to which you refer, but never 
quite comprehended why it is so." 

"It is the accent, I think, more than the words 
themselves." 
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"Do you think the language can be success- 
fully used to portray deep emotion?" 

"Grief? Yes, and joy, too." 

"But I mean the sublime things like the great 
poets." 

"No; I suppose not. Why, no, it would be 
funny to see Milton in French ; but, then, there is 
something not quite human, as we understand it, 
now in those old things ; surely nothing can more 
delicately indicate the things we feel in our own 
souls than the French idioms." 

West was astonished at this woman, for 
though there was nothing new in what she said, 
he was hardly expecting her to say it. 

Harriet had in her unerring way divined that 
there was something just a trifle too un-Ameri- 
can in her dress and her dining table to impress 
West, and she wanted to impress him, and was 
now showing him the thoughtful side of her 
mind. 

"Do you actually read other languages than 
French?" 

"Oh, dear, yes. I have always, until I came 
back here, devoted a little time nearly every day 
to some language, just for curiosity, you know. 
After two or three the rest are easy, up to a cer- 
tain point, and it don't really pay to go beyond 
that point unless you intend to search out in- 
scriptions in ancient Eg3rpt and such things, 
which I don't." 

"I asked you a while ago to show me some- 
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thing you had written, but, perhaps, it would be 
better if you would read it to me." 

"Some time, perhaps, not now ; but I forgot to 
offer you a cigar. I know you must be wishing 
for one." 

"If I have wished for anything I have not I am 
not conscious of it," said West, who was cer- 
tainly acting tolerably natural now. 

Harriet did not ring for cigars, she went and 
brought them herself, and her dress just touched 
West as she passed him going and coming ; then 
she lighted a taper and handed it to him, seating 
herself once more. There was something after 
all very reposeful about the delightful room and 
the gracious hostess that lulled West into forget- 
fulness for the moment of other things. Harriet 
sat partially facing him in silence for some mo- 
ments while he smoked; a clock chimed softly 
somewhere ; out in the river a hoarse whistle was 
heard. Harriet leaned toward a table and pressed 
a button. All the lights were extinguished. 

"Don't be frightened, Mr. West, I am not go- 
ing to murder you. Look out the window. 
How plainly we can see that vessel moving up 
the river, in the moonlight." It was a trivial 
thing, Harriet merely did it for the purpose of 
sitting alone a few moments in the dark with 
West. Presently she drew back her head and the 
room was lighted once more. West had not had 
to move to look out of the window. If he had, she 
wouldn't have asked him, for if he moved it 
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would have changed the trend of his thoughts. 
Without saying a word Harriet rose and went to 
her piano and began to play softly some Cas- 
tilian air, and then to sing in the contralto which 
had turned many a fancy into delirium. West 
smoked on, and Harriet sang for perhaps half an 
hour. When she stopped her voice died away 
gradually, and West could scarcely distinguish 
the ending. Presently she rose and returned to 
her seat. West did not speak. 

"Did I tire you?" she asked. 

No answer came at once. After awhile he 
said : 

"You charmed me, I think. What songs were 
those?" 

"They are a medley of things that came into 
my head. Did you like them?" 

"Exquisite they are in every way." 

A few seconds longer West sat there in si- 
lence and rose to go. Harriet did not demur. 

"I cannot tell you how much I have enjoyed 
this evening, Mrs. Van Slack," said he. "It has 
been a sort of dream." 

"I am glad you are pleased, and I wish you 
would come again. Shall I tell you why?" 

"If you will." 

"Usually when men dine and drink a bottle or 
two of wine they are not their own selves, and 
you I find are different, because perhaps you are 
different from other men; because also you do 
not drink wine I know you are always yourself." 
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**It is not the reason I expected; but I will 
come again," said West, and he did. 

Harriet did not leave the drawing-room, 
neither did she have a man in waiting to help 
West on with his things. Silently he bowed him- 
self through the doorway into the reception- 
room, where he found his hat and coat, which the 
servant had taken when he came in ; silently and 
alone he found Jiis way to the door, and out into 
the street. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

That West should dine with Har- 
riet again the following week, and ■■ 
that he should call one afteraoon in 
the meanwhile, was perhaps not sur- 
prising; and having dined with her 
twice and found in her versatility of 
thought and speech, and in her 
magnetic charm of manner the most 
satisfying entertainment, it is hardly 
to be wondered at that he should 
go yet again. 

During these visits of West's the 
daintiest perception of what constitutes true and 
fearless womanliness was shown so religiously 
by Harriet that West was no nearer solution of 
her puzzle than he had been. The only significant 
thing about the fair widow was her absolute iso- 
lation from all womankind in her social life. 
West could not reconcile this with the estimate 
he was forming of her character, as shown in her 
conversation and general deportment; without 
prudery Harriet was perfectly circumspect, and 
never overdid it. It seemed natural, and was as 
fine a piece of acting as was ever done off or on 
the stage. Of course, the Widow Van Slack was 
di=c'issed among West's friends, but none ven- 
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tured to suggest a possibility of a past, while all 
were charmed with her beauty and the delight- 
fulness of her entertainments. The resemblance 
to Helen Brownell that puzzled West so much 
was a passing thought to the others, if it ever en- 
tered their minds at all, for such coincidences 
are not unusual, and make little impression on 
the casual observer. 

But Harriet during this time was getting into 
deep water, and she knew it and trembled. She 
was becoming attached to David West; nay, 
more, she was madly in love with him. For the 
first time in her life she understood the senti- 
ment, and this, long after she had convinced her- 
self that in her nature there was no room for 
deep emotion. An intangible something re- 
peating the history of love since the world began 
had filled her heart with West's image, and 
would have none of any other. 

For a woman who had always taken short cuts 
to success with perfect impunity whenever her 
whim or her interest suggested, she now became 
a study in self-repression that would have been 
pitiful in one less abandoned. From guarding 
that some man might not love her too well she 
came to fear that this man would not love her at 
all as he sat stoical and self-possessed and lis- 
tened to her low, soft voice and softer laughter. 

It is possible that West divined to some ex- 
tent the feeling this woman held for him, but if 
he had known how truly remarkable it was that 
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she should have selected him to receive her 
heart's devotion after casting aside marriage of- 
fers of dazzling brilliance in the Old World, he 
would have put a sea between them if necessary 
to shun the evil that would surely follow. West 
was perfectly self-possessed now when he called 
on Harriet or dined with her. He went to her 
home as he went to the play, for entertainment. 
It is a fact that this woman in all her superb 
beauty and apparent refinement never stirred his 
pulses more than a charming stage spectacle or 
a beautiful painting. 

One evening in the latter part of May West 
had dined with Harriet alone, and they walked 
slowly on the porch afterward. Harriet had her 
hand through West's arm, and West felt her 
hand tremble. They were just at the turn, in the 
shadow. He said: "You are chilly out here, 
Mrs. Van Slack, we must go in." 

Harriet made a quick movement, but stopped 
herself in time and moved along with him to the 
door through which they passed into the hall, 
and thence through into the drawing-room. 

Since the first night West had dined there 
Harriet had not sung to him, though he had re- 
peatedly asked her. If the truth be told she 
dared not. To-night she went through the softly 
lighted room to the piano and without a word 
began to play and sing. Her voice was full of 
the emotion of her heart, and all the more effect- 
ive for the selections she made, though selection 
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she made not. She sang the songs that came to 
her as she had picked them up in her wanderings 
through the different countries of the earth, al- 
ways soft and tender, sometimes mournful, 
sometimes glad, and these songs were in differ- 
ent tongues sometimes, though .usually in Span- 
ish, for all were love songs, and no music is so 
essentially love-music as that of Spain. 

She was really telling West all that was in her 
heart, though he did not know it as he sat there 
in a dreamy sort of wonder how long she could 
keep up that delightful soul-stirring melody 
without breaking down. After awhile she 
stopped and sat motionless, and then West saw 
her hand go quickly to her face ; still he did not 
move. Then she essayed to rise, but the uncer- 
tainty of her movement alarmed him and he ran 
quickly to her support. The moment Harriet 
felt his protecting arms she let herself fall upon 
his breast and threw an arm over his shoulder. 
This woman was not acting now. She was still 
repressing herself, for her agitation was great. 
West half carried, half led her toward a soft 
divan, and would have left her there, to seek 
some restorative, or a glass of water, but she 
pushed the hand that was on his shoulder around 
his neck and whispered softly and tremulously, 
"David." 

What the usual man would have done, even 
though taken by surprise, is what West did not, 
but then if he had been the usual man Harriet 
would not have singled him out for her prefer- 
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ence. The very something of aloofness and cool- 
ness and imperturbability that piqued Harriet's 
interest was the result of something in the man 
that made him loyal to his purposes at all times 
and under strain of every adverse condition. He 
was thoroughly startled when Harriet made the 
unmistakable demonstration, but in perfect calm- 
ness he raised his hand and released hers from his 
neck, then he calmly and slowly retreated half a 
step, while Harriet sank upon the divan and 
actually burst into tears. Rage, disappointment 
and real grief were consuming this woman of 
cold blood, and these emotions terrified her. 

West was more astonished at her exhibition of 
feeling than he had been at the evidence of at- 
tachment she had shown. He stood looking 
down upon her, and did not know how to extri- 
cate himself from the puzzling situation. It oc- 
curred to him to wonder if, after all, this finely 
finished and traveled woman were not acting a 
part for some purpose. Had he known her his- 
tory he would have been certain of it, but then 
if he had known her history he would not have 
been there, would not have known her at all 
Then he felt compassion, yes he sympathized 
when he told himself she must be sincere, simply 
because she surely could have no motive to be 
otherwise. Then, too, he experienced a sense of 
selfish regret that the pleasing entertainment of 
her house would not be for him henceforth. 

These things he thought quite coherently but 
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rapidly as he stood there in some dejection and 
uncertainty of attitude. Wishing he could find 
himself elsewhere without effort, he could not see 
how to move without being brutal or yielding or 
misleading, and so he stood and waited, and pres- 
ently Harriet calmed herself somewhat and raised 
her head and slowly raised her eyes until her 
gaze was nearly on a level with West's shoulder. 
She could not look him in the face, for this 
woman of brazen impudence was actually 
abashed before this man who was so entirely be- 
yond the reach of her fascination, and her realiza- 
tion that he would in a moment pass from her 
presence forever was torturing to her newly dis- 
covered heart. 

Then she slowly said : 

"I will let you go presently, Mr. West, but first 
I wish you would listen to me a few moments. 
Please sit down." 

West drew a chair conveniently near and sat 
and waited. 

Harriet found it difficult to speak the words 
she had determined to say. 

"It is unseemly for a woman to do as I have 
done, but I do not ask pardon. I ask for an in- 
dulgent thought. You have shown me clearly 
that you do not love me, and I — T — have shown 
you — my whole heart." She stopped a moment, 
but West said not a word. So far Harriet had 
not looked into his eyes, now she looked directly 
at him and said, still with evidence of emotion : 

"My songs to-night were songs of love. You 
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did not know it. They were in a language un- 
known to you. In them I spoke my dearest 
thoughts. They and your presence unnerved 
me. 

Gathering now a little composure she con- 
tinued : 

"Your cold unresponsiveness shows me plainly 
that your love is already elsewhere given. If I 
am right, having so far transgressed the laws of 
custom, I now beg you will tell me so with 
frankness." 

This request of Harriet astonished West be- 
yond measure. Steadily he looked her in the eye, 
but beautiful as she was, never more so than at 
this moment, her words had brought vividly to 
his mind another image than hers, and slowly he 
bowed his head. 

Thus they sat for some moments, then Harriet 
rose and made a deliberate gesture of dismissal, 
and slowly, and without a word, West withdrew 
At the door he turned a moment, and seeing 
Harriet yet standing motionless, he bent his head 
once more and was gone. 

Harriet heard the door close and West's foot- 
steps outside as he crossed the porch. Still she 
stood there motionless, then raising her arms 
high above her head and straightening her figure 
to its utmost she stood an instant so and then 
Ijcgan to pace the floor with the fierceness of a 
lioness in her cage. 

Up and down she walked for one whole hour, 
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and in that hour the entire nature of this woman 
passed through a revolution. Whereas her love 
for West, while she had hope of success, had 
brought out every bit of latent good, and having 
by this means passed from her native calm into 
the troubled waters of emotion, now that she had 
thrown the die and lost, the loosened torrents 
found vent in a wild and unholy rage. From 
walking up and down she threw herself upon the 
divan and wept again. These were tears of baf- 
fled fury. The tears she shed this night were the 
first since childhood, and they felt strange upon 
her cheeks. Never again could she pursue her 
calm, cold-blooded way over the hearts of men. 
Her whole soul was given up to the conquering 
of the one man who had roused her from apathy, 
and nothing should stand before the fury of this 
woman whom David West had scorned. 

West walked away from the home of the start- 
ling Mrs. Van Slack with his mind in a whirl. 
The incidents of the last few moments had de- 
clared themselves so rapidly that he could not 
form a connected theory as to whether there 
would yet be other chapters. To be sure, the 
evening had terminated in a way that implied, 
under ordinary circumstances, the ending of the 
episode, yet someway West found himself uncer- 
tain on this point, and walked all the way to his 
rooms in deep meditation. 

The next day he left town for a week, and on 
his return took up his usual life, in which there 
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appeared no reminder of the Van Slack episode. 
He heard the widow's name mentioned occa- 
sionally, but as his calls there had not been in 
company with others to any extent, neither his 
absence from her house nor his lack of interest in 
the matters that concerned her was in any way 
noticeable, but his appearance at the Brownells' 
was more frequent after this than ever before, and 
his devotion to Helen even more pronounced. 

Then the summer came along and there were 
the usual journeys in search of relief from the 
city's scorching heat, and West went his way as 
usual, and no apprehension of what October 
would bring forth visited either him or any of the 
other victims of the drama that was being staged 
with such spectacular features. 

Not once during this time did West encounter 
the Widow Van Slack. But had she lost sight of 
him? Had she ceased to be interested in his 
movements? On the contrary, a full report of 
his daily life from the time of his last dinner with 
her was neatly filed among her papers, for Har- 
riet was determined and thorough, and the kind 
of work she wanted done not being the kind that 
Theodore Crane had ever been asked to do, she, 
instead of demanding his aid, employed private 
agents, and all she wished to learn she found in 
their reports. There came to be a fascination for 
this woman in reading the minute description of 
the time that West breakfasted, how he went 
downtown, who his callers were, on whom he 
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called during the day, and with whom he 
lunched, where he dined and where spent the 
evening. 

When he was away from town the same report 
went on with every detail set forth. Only one 
week was any one man permitted to shadow him, 
that no suspicion of espionage would result. It, 
of course, became apparent to Harriet very early 
in these proceedings that David West went to the 
Brownells' with frequency, and with little diffi- 
culty it was discovered that his devotion to Miss 
Brownell was well known. This fact merely 
strengthened her determination to bring him to 
her feet. 

About this time a change came over her atti- 
tude toward Theodore Crane. She no longer 
needed him, because she no longer had ambition 
to pursue the career she had made so financially 
profitable, and someway it was annoying to her 
to have him come to her house now that she was 
playing a different role, and now particularly that 
all her interest was concentrated in David West. 
Heretofore her favorites had been business in- 
vestments, and she discussed them frankly with 
Theodore, but ever since she had established her- 
self in the handsome house on "The Drive" and 
gone in for respectability, she was bored by him, 
and since the advent of David West upon the 
scene she positively detested the sight of his 
sober and rapidly aging face. 

The evidence of some great change in Harriet 
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was plain to Theodore, and he marveled that no 
more commissions were given him to execute, 
but still he came occasionally to her house, and 
she always received him, but with a growing 
coldness that broke to pieces what little was left 
of this ruined man's heart. One day Harriet 
told him bluntly not to come again until she sent 
for him, and then the next day she sent for him 
and gave him certain work to do, and made him 
report by letter once each week, and these letters 
were not to be sent to her house for reasons oi 
her own, but to an address and a name that she 
gave him. 

There had not probably been a day during all 
the years prior to Harriet's acquaintance with 
West that she would not, if she had felt disposed, 
have dismissed Theodore from her service with- 
out a second thought for the consequences to 
him, or a word of recognition of his devotion, but 
now that she had begun to have emotions of love 
and hate she found to her surprise that she 
actually felt an interest in softening the blow. 
Moreover, she began to hate Helen Brownell in 
the same degree that she loved David West, and 
to a nature newly awakened to such strong emo- 
tions it is, even though that nature is essentially 
selfish, possible for it to experience a certain de- * 
gree of compassion. 

Then, too, Harriet was now realizing the 
agonies of unrequited love, and this made it pos- 
sible for her to discern the hopeless, almost des- 
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perate, gleam in Theodore's eye when she told 
him to visit her no more unless bidden, and so 
she had summoned him again and confirmed her 
belief that for many years he and his brother San- 
ford had not met, and then giving him, as stated, 
a task to perform, she restored to some extent 
his former calm, lack-lustre, state of mind ; and 
after he had gone this day she made some in- 
quiries in a business way, and securing the ad- 
dress of Sanford Crane, wrote him a letter in her 
own name of Harriet Baxter, saying she would 
call upon him the following day at his ofSce, but 
giving no idea of her business, except that it re- 
lated to his brother. 

Now, Sanford Crane, with no other blood rela- 
tive upon the earth and nothing but his purpose 
to ruin Brownell to look forward to as an object 
in life, felt at times very lonely in his heart, and 
many times the whereabouts of his brother had 
been a matter of earnest thought, frequently 
amounting to wonder whether he were dead 
or alive, for no word had come to him from 
Theodore through all the years since Harriet and 
Theodore had gone from Trumbull, and, indeed, 
for some years prior to that. Several times he 
was on the point of advertising for him, but held 
back, because he knew that if Theodore wanted 
to see him it was a perfectly easy matter, his 
movements in the business world having been 
conspicuous for years. 

And so when Harriet's letter reached him say- 
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ing she would call, he awaited her coming with 
deepest interest, and when she came, dressed with 
great modesty and talked with him quite frankly 
about the life she had had, and told how Theo- 
dore had been her devoted slave all these years, 
Sanford listened with amazement beyond words 
to express, and from the instant impulse to de- 
nounce the woman and drive her forth, he calmed 
his mind to the point of discerning, if possible, 
the actual motive of her visit, finally concluding 
that there could be no reason but the one she 
gave, that she did not wish to leave Theodore en- 
tirely to himself to brood over the past, and so 
was trying to bring about a meeting between the 
brothers. 

She explained that she knew it would be diffi- 
cult to accomplish this, but if Sanford stood 
ready to act a brother's part she wpuld do what 
she could, which she, in her own heart, felt would 
be merely to command and it would be done; 
nevertheless she did not take this entirely for 
granted, but said she would keep Sanford in- 
formed of her progress. And finding instant re- 
sponse on Sanford's part, she went her way, leav- 
ing Sanford in great confusion of mind. 

The remainder of that afternoon he sat and 
stared out of his window, denying himself to 
callers, and his thought went back over the busy 
eventful years to his boyhood, and the affection 
between himself and Theodore, and he roundly 
cursed the woman who had been his brother's 
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ruin. This woman had, however, so fully demon- 
strated her power over Theodore, and Theodore 
had been so loyal to her, that he felt he must rely 
upon her to bring them together, and so he 
finally decided to let her do it in her own way, for 
whatever object she had in mind. 

Day after day went by, however, and no word 
came from Harriet for a whole month, and then 
she came again to say that the matter was more 
difficult than she thought, but not to despair, and 
Sanford urged her to tell him how to reach his 
brother direct, but she dissuaded him from it, 
believing it would be fruitless, as she had found 
Theodore unexpectedly stubborn about the mat- 
ter. So Sanford did nothing, and waited still 
further for news of progress, and Harriet who 
had been astonished at Theodore's peremptory 
refusal to go to his brother was finding in the 
negotiation for reconcilement between the two a 
sort of relaxation from the mental strain of her 
deeply damning plan against the sweet life of 
Helen Brownell, for this determined and desper- 
ate woman had marked for deadly attack the ob- 
ject of David West's love. 

Once Helen were removed and in such a way 
that no suspicion of foul play would result, she 
felt her own power sufficiently strong to bring 
David to her feet. How to do this she planned 
by day and by night. Violence could not be 
thought of, specially contrived accident was also 
difficult, mysterious disappearance would only 
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make matters worse. No, it must be death by 
what appeared natural means, and the only 
convenient method of accomplishing this was a 
certain kind of poison about which she informed 
herself, the result of which resembled a certain 
throat and bronchial inflammation and disturb- 
ance which was certain to be fatal if treated as 
the disease which it resembled is treated by the 
usual practice. 

Once defining her purposes clearly to her own 
mind this modern Cleopatra felt no scruples. Her 
only anxiety was for full success. With all Cleo- 
patra's determination she had not Qeopatra's op- 
portunity for experiment. To introduce the 
poison into the Brownell home and in such a way 
that its presence would be unsuspected, would 
itself be a difficult matter without accomplices, 
which Harriet had determined to avoid. Once 
introduced, however, to insure it being taken by 
the right person would be another question to 
solve. These elements therefore restricted the 
possible methods to narrow limits. 

At length Harriet's fertile mind evolved the 
plan of using a popular effervescent headache 
powder known to be wholly harmless, and mix- 
ing this carefully with the poisoned powder, both 
powders being absolutely white. This once done, 
it was necessary to convey it to Helen Brownell 
in such a way that it would appear to be without 
special significance. At length Harriet decided 
to procure a golden bottle holder, which would 
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just fit the vial of poisoned headache powder, and 
place therein the powder which would still bear 
the original brand; then by mailing this to 
Helen the chances were excellent that she and 
no one else would use it, and then the apparently 
natural development of an apparently natural 
and common disease would clear the way for the 
accomplishment of her desires. 

The fiendish idea was well contrived, except 
that the combination of the particular poison 
which she used and the headache powder, instead 
of remaining a slow poison, which worked its 
deadly way through deceptive channels, became 
an acid well known to chemistry as producing al- 
most instant death when taken in the stomach, 
and so her very painstaking was defeating the 
essential feature of her plans, that death by 
poison should not be suspected. 

However, Harriet did not know this interest- 
ing fact about the compound she had made, and 
one day in October, when the Brownells were in 
their city home, she took the decisive step. 

Delineation of the sensations Harriet expe- 
rienced when the newspaper accounts showed 
what had actually resulted from her fiendish 
work, is impossible. The day the poison was 
sent Harriet dispatched Theodore to Europe on 
a long mission to various points to look after her 
property. Under the plea of illness she denied 
herself to all callers, except certain few that she 
knew were not acquainted with the Brownells, 
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and for them she appeared but rarely, and her 
story of ill-health was borne out by her looks. 

In point of fact, Harriet was really ill with the 
illness of wrecked hope and ghastly visions of 
her evil deeds, but she lived through her days in 
some way, and the inquest came, the report of 
which she greedily read. And when she read 
that Sanford Crane and Helen Brownell were un- 
der arrest for the crime she had committed she 
went wild with joy, for what cared she now 
whether Sanford Crane's or a dozen other lives 
were sacrificed if only Helen Brownell, whom 
she hated even more fiercely than ever, were im- 
plicated and finally condemned? 

She read of the identification of herself as Helen 
Brownell, and the words that West had used in 
the beginning of their acquaintance came to her, 
and the train of thought led up to another as- 
tonishing conviction, which was that instead of 
being Isaac Harden's daughter, as her mother, 
on her death bed, had led her to believe, she was 
the daughter of Judson Brownell, and if so she 
must keep well out of sight of all who knew 
them ; so she never went out except in the later 
part of the day, when errands called her forth in 
person, and she wrote to Theodore to change the 
name and address to which his letters were to be 

sent, for "R. Stebbins, Fifth avenue," had 

become famous the city over, and then she made 
arrangements at the place she received her re- 
mittance under the name of Margaret Seymour 
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to have that mail forwarded to still another ad- 
dress, paying the letter-box proprietor a liberal 
sum to insure his attention. 

These arrangements she made on the day fol- 
lowing the incarceration of Sanford Crane and 
Helen Brownell in the Tombs prison, and then 
she only went out afterward toward evening, and 
in the quietest and most ill-fitting garments she 
had that she dared wear before her own servants. 
She was hungry for every edition of the news- 
papers, but could not send for them all, as it 
would have been remarked by her people, and so 
she went out and procured them herself, return- 
ing always in a carriage early in the evening, and 
her movements were not thought especially 
strange by the servants who were quite familiar 
with her peculiar methods. 

She never stirred from the house without a 
large sum of money on her person to be ready 
for any emergency. At last one evening she had 
been to the new letter-box address to see if there 
were any mail from Theodore, and finding none 
had turned away, but at the corner of the street 
she was halted by a man who begged her pardon, 
but was her name Harriet Baxter, and Harriet 
never blinked; in fact, she actually smiled and 
told him "No," and started to move along, but 
the man spoke further, and apparently with some 
authority, and said he came from Mr. Sanford 
Crane, and if she were Harriet Baxter and would 
come to see him in the Tombs he would guaran- 
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tee that no annoyance would follow ; and Harriet 
bethought herself that Sanford could not possi- 
bly wish her for anything connected with the 
crime, and that the man must be from Sanford 
Crane, for no other person knew her by the name 
of Harriet Baxter, and then she said she would 
see Mr. Crane the following day, and passed 
quickly on. 

But the man followed, and Harriet was afraid 
to go to her home, so she went to a hotel and se- 
cured a room under still another name, and rang 
for the chambermaid, and asked for numerous 
things to be done. Now this was for the purpose 
of deciding whether she could trust the chamber- 
maid to carry a message, for it was necessary 
that some message be sent to her house else by 
morning there would be an alarm, and this must 
be avoided. 

Finally deciding upon a plan she afterward 
changed it entirely, and sent the chambermaid to 
get her some plain envelopes and paper, also a 
special delivery postage stamp and an ordinary 
two-cent stamp besides, and she smiled on the 
chambermaid and gave her a dollar and won her 
heart. The girl brought the things and said noth- 
ing to a living soul, and though the men who 
had been tracking her were on guard, the cham- 
bermaid took a letter addressed to Harriet's own 
maid in which the maid was told that Mrs. Van 
Slack had been called suddenly away and might 
be away for several days, but not to worry, and 
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to simply say to callers that she was "away from 
town." 

This letter was successfully mailed, and no one 
knew it, and when Harriet was certain of this she 
rewarded the girl as handsomely as she dared, 
and after ordering a dinner of which she ate very 
little, she sent down and secured something to 
read, and finally went peacefully to bed and to 
sleep. 

She, of course, would not have stirred a step 
toward Sanford Crane if she had dared do any- 
thing else, but the next morning, apparently 
alone, closely followed, however, by some of 
Crane's agents, she went to the Tombs and 
called upon him, and Crane had Mr. Morton 
waiting for her, and Mr. Morton took her to his 
office, and Mr. Crane's clerks were sent for, and 
they acknowledged their mistake in identif)ring 
Miss Brownell, and Mr. Morton asked her to 
come the following morning, and she did, hav- 
ing stayed overnight at the same hotel ; and that 
morning Mr. Morton had with him the letter-box 
proprietor, and this man acknowledged his mis- 
take, and Morton asked Harriet to call again in 
one week; and Harriet stayed at the hotel the 
whole week, procuring necessary changes of 
clothing by the aid of the chambermaid, and on 
that day Mr. Morton took her to the District- 
Attorney's office, and there they met the men 
from Sanford Crane's office, and the letter-box 
office proprietor, and they all convinced the Dis- 
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trict- Attorney that a mistake had been made, and 
Harriet was told by Mr. Morton to await his 
further request. 

Two days later Helen Brownell was released, 
and Mr. Morton sent Harriet word that she 
would not be needed any more, and need have no 
fear of being followed. But Harriet made a long, 
tiresome trip to various parts of the city to make 
sure she was not watched, and finally, at night- 
fall, she was driven to the door of her own home, 
once inside of which she passed quickly to her 
own boudoir and wept bitter tears of anguish and 
defeat. 

In the succeeding weeks and months Harriet 
preserved an outward calm, but in the secrecy of 
her own apartment she gave herself up to the 
misery and fear that filled her heart. Eagerly she 
watched the newspaper reports of progress to- 
ward trial of the Crane case, and shiveringly 
wondered if the veil over the eyes of the goddess 
of justice would continue to shield the guilty. 

And all this time the efforts of Mr. Morton and 
his associates were untiring in Crane's behalf, 
and the anxiety of Crane's friends g^ew apace. 
Helen Brownell, too, was enduring a great strain 
of uncertainty and apprehension, for, besides be- 
ing fearful of an outcome which might convict 
a man whom she believed wholly guiltless, there 
was the constant dread of the enemy who had 
already wrought such havoc in her life, and who 
was still at large. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

At last, and all too soon, the possibili- 
ties oi adjournment at the instance of the 
defense having been exhausted, the 
Brownell murder case was set down for 
trial, and Morton and his associates saw 
the day approach with an apprehension 
which Morton made little attempt to 
conceal from Sanford Crane. 

After releasing Harriet Baxter from 
surveillance at the command of Sanford 
Crane, Morton had afterward attempted 
to rediscover her in order to work out 
more satisfactorily to his own mind the mis- 
taken identity problem. Then he had by urg- 
ing induced the Brownell solicitors, Thomlin- 
son, Peters & Greene, to go way back into the 
ancient history of the Margaret Seymour 
trust, and was profoundly astonished to find that 
she and Harriet Baxter were one and the same. 
This made the question of resemblance between 
this woman and Helen Brownell a very interest- 
ing matter indeed, and it must be admitted that 
Morton at this point began to have a doubt of 
Sanford Crane's innocence, for clearly there was 
a cause for enmity between him and Brownell, 
and there had been visits to his office by Harriet 
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Baxter, and Crane had probably known of the 
Baxter woman's whereabouts, and yet made them 
search for her with detectives, and then had de- 
manded that they release her after the immediate 
work of righting the wrong identification had 
been accomplished. 

All this and much more Mr. Morton thought, 
the prevailing conviction in his mind at this time 
being that Crane's attitude was much too mys- 
terious to be wholly inspired by innocence. 

Morton's agents had traced Harriet from 
Trumbull to the city, where she had begun her 
career nearly seventeen years before, and had 
been astounded to find that her companion and 
devotee was no other than an elder brother of 
Sanford Crane's. 

He had traced them to the metropolis and after 
infinite trouble had followed them up to the time 
of their departure for Europe. He had even sent 
men abroad, armed with Harriet's photograph, 
taken in many different positions, but no positive 
success met their efforts, and Morton's perplexi- 
ties increased. Several times he was actually at 
the point of throwing up Sanford Crane's case, 
because of the lack of frankness on Crane's part 
concerning everything that might throw light on 
motive. Twice Morton went to Crane in the 
Tombs determined to have full information 
about the letter and about Harriet Baxter or 
withdrawing from the case, but both times San- 
ford's calm attitude toward the future, and his 
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firmness in maintaining silence, half reassured 
Morton, and he had come away still puzzled, but 
still in charge of the defence. 

And so a day came when the clerk of the Court 
of Oyer and Terminer called the case of the peo- 
ple against Sanford Crane, and that whole day 
and three succeeding ones were spent securing a 
jury to try him. 

The case had been opened on a certain Mon- 
day, and not until Thursday afternoon was the 
jury complete. The balance of this day and part 
of the next were occupied in bringing out the 
technical points of the prosecution. Then the 
famous letter was put in evidence, and all the 
matters referring to it in any way were, as far as 
possible, established. William Warren was 
compelled to be a witness for the prosecution, 
and admitted the attempt to purloin the letter 
from Brownell's table. To be sure, his cross-ex- 
amination by Mr. Morton established much in 
favor of Crane in a general way, but the main 
fact of the threatening letter and of Warren's at- 
tempt to appropriate it remained unchallenged 
on the record. 

The handwriting experts told their stories in 
practically the same way that they had before 
the Coroner, and though skilfully cross-ex- 
amined, each maintained his strong position of 
positiveness that Sanford Crane had written the 
fatal wrapper. 

When Helen Brownell was called to testify to 
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the leading facts in the case she passed very close 
to Sanford, but did not look at him directly. She 
was made to explain all the things that had 
seemed so peculiar under the light of the one- 
sided Coroner's inquest, and with the help of 
Mr. Morton's cross-examination the fact that she 
did not believe Sanford Crane guilty was made 
apparent. 

It was close to night on Friday when the 
prosecution rested its case, and the court then 
adjourned until the following Monday. The 
loyalty of Crane's friends was constantly mani- 
fested during the day's proceedings by some- 
thing very like applause when anything in his 
favor came up, and by a dead silence when 
things went against him. A full contingent 
from Murray Hill were present, and many of 
Crane's friends. 

The newspapers devoted whole sections to 
the trial, bringing out every incident of the 
case as they had been doing while the jury was 
being selected. Helen Brownell's beauty was 
a conspicuous feature in every account, and 
her costume was described with the minuteness 
that has grown to be a legitimate part of the re- 
port of even such serious proceedings as were 
now going forward. On the whole, the prosecu- 
tion's case had no surprises, but was well 
handled, and there were many that night who felt 
that Sanford Crane's chances were very slim. 
Among these Morton reluctantly classed himself, 
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though he, of course, kept his gloomy forebod- 
ings in his own soul. 

It was when the court opened on Monday 
morning that the final sensations in the case cul- 
minated in a most dramatic way, for during the 
seventy-two hours of adjournment events had 
occurred that when they came to light electrified 
the city from end to end, and added yet addi- 
tional tragedy to the deadly work that had al- 
ready been done. 

After the court had been opened in usual form 
Mr. Morton arose and addressed the Bench. 

"If it please the Court," said he, "I feel it is 
proper for me to state that since adjournment 
on Friday certain matters have come to my 
knowledge that makes it necessary for me to 
change abruptly the line of the defence. I am 
aware that this statement is an unusual one for 
counsel to make, but the reason will presently ap- 
pear, and I trust the outcome will not be to the 
detriment of this defendant." 

As these statements were being made in Mor- 
ton's ringing voice, the whole courtroom was 
still as death, and no more surprised person was 
present than the prisoner in the dock. 

This surprise was turned into shock when as 
the first witness for the defence was loudly called 
the name: 

"Theodore Crane." 

For a moment there was deep silence, then a 
bustling occurred over by the door of the witness 
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room, and presently Theodore, escorted and sup- 
ported on either side by an attendant of the 
court, came slowly and with difficulty up the 
aisle. Close behind him walked two physicians. 
It took some minutes to get him located and 
supported in a position where he could speak 
without great strain, for Theodore was very ill. 
Sanford made a move toward him when their 
eyes met, but Theodore waved him back. 

As Theodore was recovering from the exer- 
tion he had just undergone, and the whole court 
waited in breathless suspense, another bustle, 
this time near the main door, was heard and two 
more officers came in, escorting a woman. This 
woman turned out to be Harriet Baxter, and 
Sanford's heart sank, as he thought that now the 
whole miserable story would come to light, and 
nothing he could do would stop it. The commo- 
tion in the court was such that the Judge re- 
peatedly threatened to exclude all but witnesses, 
but the word was passed around in whispers that 
this was the woman for whom Helen Brownell 
had been mistaken. The Theodore Crane ele- 
ment, however, was an absolute mystery, for 
none knew or guessed who he could be, or wjiat 
his relation to the incidents would be, yet airfelt 
that something startling was about to transpire. 

Harriet had been subpoenaed as a witness, and 
was placed among the witnesses, not far from 
Helen Brownell. Helen glanced at her in some 
apprehension. The two officers stood beside 
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Harriet's chair. Theodore Crane was asked his 
name, his age and his birthplace, and his replies 
indicated such, physical weakness that the Dis* 
trict-Attomey protested. The Judge then asked 
Theodore whether he was too ill to testify. 
"Your Honor," said he, "I am very ill, but before 
I die, and die I must, I am told, I want to tell the 
truth about this awful thing, and I want to tell it 
before all men." 

Sanford was only a few feet away. He made a 
movement which Theodore checked with a 
feeble gesture. 

"You are the brother of the prisoner, are you 
not?" asked Mr. Morton. 
1 am. 

"When did you first learn that he was accused 
of this crime?" 

"A week ago Saturday." 

"Where were you?" 

"In London." 

"How long is it since you have seen your 
brother, the defendant?" 

"I have not spoken to him for twenty-two 
years." 

This statement caused some excitement. 

*^as this estrangement caused by ill-feeling 
between you?" 

"Oh, no ; my course of life took me away from 
Sanford, and we never came together again. I 
have seen him on the street, but have not spoken 
to him." 
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"Why was that?" 

Theodore hesitated. 

"I knew he did not approve of my life." 

'*When did you go to Europe?" 

"The ^th day of last October." 

A general movement was caused by this state- 
ment, as this date was the day before the murder. 
Morton handed Theodore the wrapper from the 
fatal package. 

"Do you know what that is?" 

"Yes ; it is the wrapper that was on a package 
I mailed the day I sailed for Europe." 

The whole courtroom rose up as one man. The 
District- Attorney was on his feet objecting, amid 
the general uproar. After some moments the 
court was quieted. A glass of water was handed 
Theodore. Helen Brownell looked at Sanford 
Crane. Sanford was watching his brother. Theo- 
dore kept his eyes fixed on Harriet. 

"You are certain this wrapper was on the 
package you mailed?" 

"Yes." 

"Why?" 

"Because I wrote the address on it myself!" 

If there had been confusion before there was 
pandemonium now. A great cheer actually went 
up from a crowd of Sanford's friends, and one or 
two jeers at the expense of the experts were 
heard. The sedate Judge was himself deeply in- 
terested, but the uproar was very distasteful to 
him nevertheless. 
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After quiet had been restored he said : 

"It is impossible, ladies and gentlemen, to ad- 
minister justice without absolute quiet prevails, 
and I will surely clear this court if another dem- 
onstration is made." Some of the older heads 
smiled. This Judge had been steadily threaten- 
ing to clear the court for thirty years. Harriet's 
eyes blazed with wrath and then she trembled 
with fear. 

**What was in that package?" Mr. Morton 
asked. 

*1 do not know." 

"Where did you get it?" 

"It was given to me to mail." 

"When did you write the address on it?" 

"After it was done up." 

"Did it go out of your possession between the 
time you wrote the address and the time you 
mailed it?" 

"No, it did not." 

"Where were you when this package was 
given you?" 

Theodore made a movement indicating weak- 
ness. The Judge said : 

"Will you rest awhile before going on?" 

"No, no, no," said the witness, "hurry it along, 
I must tell what I know quickly." 

Mr. Morton repeated his question. 

"I was in a house on Riverside Drive." 

"Whose house?" 

"Mrs. Van Slack's." 

"Who gave you the package to mail?" 
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"Mrs. Van Slack." 

"What is Mrs. Van Slack's correct name?" 

"Harriet Baxter." 

Sanford Crane started to his feet, but sank 
back, and a number of the spectators rose and 
craned their necks to see this woman, who was 
even then in court sitting there between two of- 
ficers. The feeling of deep excitement did not 
abate. 

"Why did you address the package to Miss 
Brownell?" 

"Because Harriet told me to." 

"Did you ask any questions?" 

"No; I did not." 

"Why was this?" 

"I never asked questions of Harriet." 

"Why did you go to Europe?" 

"Harriet sent me." 

"Did you have some specific errand?" 

"Yes ; I went on Harriet's business to look af- 
ter property." 

Harriet was shaking with fear and rage now, 
and her face was pale as death. Mr. Morton did 
not ask him anything more about his relations 
with Harriet. 

"Suppose you tell briefly, if you feel strong 
enough, what you did from the time you heard 
that your brother was accused of this crime until 



now." 



"I saw in a London paper a week ago last Sat- 
urday an item from New York to the effect that 
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Sanford Crane would be brought to trial on the 
following Monday for the murder of Judson 
Brownell and David West. This is the account 
here in my pocket ; I cut it out of the paper. If 
I had not seen it I do not dare to think what the 
result would have been. The account gives, you 
see, the main features of the case, that the poison 
was mailed to Helen Brownell, and, as a result, 
not she, but her father and David West were 
killed. 

"I remembered mailing a package the very day 
I left. I knew that Harriet was in love with 
David West, though I also knew that he was not 
responsive. I remembered how queer Harriet 
had acted for some months, and concluded to 
come home at once. I didn't dare to cable for 
fear I might be mistaken, and so I had to take 
chances of arriving before the trial terminated. 
I — had — Gloved — Sanford as a little boy, but my 
life took me away from him/' 

A stimulating drink was given to Theodore. 
This revived him a little. 

"On the steamer I met two men who, it seems, 
had been looking all over Europe for Harriet and 
me, having traced us from the old place up the 
State, which we left nearly seventeen years ago. 
These men saw my name on the passenger list. 
When we arrived they secured some other men 
and went with me to the home of Harriet Baxter, 
alias Margaret Seymour, alias R. Stebbins, alias 
Dorothy Evans Slack." 
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These names caused another uproar which 
was quieted with difficulty. Theodore rested a 
moment, and when quiet was restored he con- 
tinued : 

"When we reached the house I let the men in 
by a side door of which I had a key. It was 
about nine o'clock on Friday night. I had de- 
termined that if Harriet was permitting my 
brother to go to conviction for her crime I would 
give her up at once, but I took the men with me 
to make drawing back impossible. I found that 
Harriet was in her library reading, and I left the 
men where they could hear, and stepped into the 
room. Harriet looked up at me and gave a 
scream of rage. Until within a year I had never 
seen her show the slightest bit of temper — now 
she was a madwoman." 

While Theodore was telling these details the 
courtroom was so still that even his low, and at 
times uncertain tones were distinctly audible to 
the doors. Harriet had grown calm, with the 
calmness of despair. 

"I asked her if she were going to let my 
brother Sanford die in her place. For answer 
she rushed at me with a paper-knife and stabbed 
me, and the men ran in and overpowered her." 

"Is this woman, Harriet Baxter, known on 
Riverside Drive as Dorothy Evans Van Slack, 
now in court?" 

"That is the woman," said Theodore, pointing 
directly at Harriet. 
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Another tumult followed this direct identifica- 
tion. Harriet sprang to her feet with a loud, 
startling shriek and quickly drawing a small re- 
volver from her dress she fired pointblank at 
Helen Brownell, and before the lightning-like 
movement of her arm could be arrested she 
turned the weapon on herself and sent a bullet 
through her own brain. The two shots came in 
quick succession, and while her aim at Helen was 
bad and did no harm, the shot she fired at herself 
was almost instantly fatal, and Harriet breathed 
her last amid the greatest panic of excitement 
and fear ever known in a city court. Not only 
this, but Theodore, in the great excitement of the 
whole scene, with the culmination of Harriet's 
suicide before his eyes, began to bleed internally 
and fell back in his chair. 

In an instant Sanford was bending over him, 
without hindrance from any one, and Theodore 
gasping, ''Forgive — ask Mr. Morton," died in 
open court. 

And so these two of God's creatures, the one 
whose life was wholly evil, and the other a 
wrecked remnant of a steadfast soul, went to 
their last account at the same instant, and the 
tragedy in court was the crowning stroke of sen- 
sation in a day of surprises. 

The proceedings were resumed in half an hour, 
and Mr. Morton called his agents to corroborate 
the testimony of Theodore Crane. Then he asked 
the Judge to direct the jury to acquit, which the 
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Judge declined to do, and then Morton made a 
little speech in which he showed how nearly a 
fatal mistake had been made, and how accident 
only had saved his client, a wholly innocent man, 
from great jeopardy, and showed how the prose- 
cution and defence alike had neglected to look 
into the David West element in the case as thor- 
oughly as they should, and referred to the dis- 
tressing and terrible but convincing evidence 
that had just been exhibited to the court and the 
jury and the spectators, of the ungovernable fury 
of this woman, who had in the first instance com- 
mitted the crime for love's sake alone. 

The District-Attorney made a perfunctory 
speech of ten minutes. The Judge charged the 
jury during the next ten minutes, and all the peo- 
ple in the courtroom were wildly impatient at the 
delays that completed the proceedings. 

But the jury rose to the occasion and acquitted 
the prisoner without leaving the box, and the 
Judge discharged him, and the mightiest cheer 
went up that had been heard in the Criminal 
Court Building since Helen Brownell was re- 
leased, and Sanford Crane stepped out of the 
dock a free man once more. ^ 

The first person to reach Crane was Mr. Mor- 
ton, with Billy Warren close behind, then came 
a lot of business friends of Crane, and the Judge 
himself congratulated him, and then Helen 
Brownell shook his hand, and there were tears in 
her eyes, and Mabel Manning and Mrs. Greene 



I 
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and Mrs. Hunter all came rushing forward, and 
Sanford Crane was the idol of a wrought-up but 
delighted assemblage. 

Outside the news of tragedy had gone forth. 
The corridors were filled, and the street was 
jammed with people, even way around under the 
Bridge of Sighs, and a constant mighty roar of 
cheers went forth and up and away and drowned 
the din of the city because Sanford Crane was 
free. 

But Sanford went to the witness room where 
his brother lay, and stood by his side and wept 
over him. Wept because of the days in his boy- 
hood when he looked up to Theodore as his pro- 
tector and guide, and he wept because of the 
ruin which had come to this man who had the 
elements within him of usefulness and strength, 
but who was victimized by his very devotion to a 
false ideal. And then he wept, this big stalwart 
fellow, who had looked his own fate calmly in 
the face; wept because Theodore had actually 
died in his service, and now solitary and alone, he 
must take up his daily life once more and try to 
break down the horrors of the bitter hours of un- 
just confinement, hoping that in some way the 
news of his blood-guiltlessness might come to all 
men who had heard or read the horrible accusa- 
tion against his fair name. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

While Warren and others of the 
friends of Sanford Crane were assist- 
ing htm to do the solemn things that 
attention to the dead demanded, our % 
old friends, Mrs. Hunter, Mrs. Greene .j 
and Mabel Manning, hurried Helen 
away from the gloomy court, and they 1 
were all rapidly driven to Mrs, Hun- , 
ter's, where Helen had now been stay- 
ing for some weeks. 

Helen was prostrated with the 
shock of the morning's proceedings, 
and after a pretense of taking refreshments, was 
made to lie down in the quiet of her own room, 
while the others, all deeply interested in every 
development of the recent events, but less closely 
allied to the principals, gathered in Mrs, Hun- 
ter's library to talk things over, 

"I, for one," said Mrs. Hunter, "feel all done 
up. These things are very trying to one's 
vitality." 

"Nonsense, Aunt Sarah," exclaimed Mabel 
Manning, "think of being 'in it' the way we were. 
If there's anything for you to complain of, it 
ought to be that picture of you that's in the early 
edition of the 'Crow.' " 
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"Aunt Sarah, indeed !" said Mrs. Hunter with 
fine scorn, "I'll venture you're keeping your 
family record pretty well out of sight." 

"Girls, girls!" said Mrs. Greene, don't nag 
each other, it makes you both grow old. I'm 
having hard work with your prospects now. For 
goodness sake, do cultivate better dispositions. 
Sarah, you're an aggravating thing, though I 
must say you're abominably good-looking for a 
woman of your age." 

"Mabel begun it," said Mrs. Hunter. 

"I didn't," said Mabel. 

"You did, too," said Mrs. Hunter, "and you're 
a rattlebrain. Come here and kiss me. If you 
actually were my niece, and I didn't have Helen 
on my hands, I'd love you to death." 

"It's funny you're so sweet on Helen, Sarah," 
said Mrs. Greene. "She's been the most success- 
ful rival you ever had. If it hadn't been for her 
you'd have been Judson Brownell's wife years 
ago. 

"Sweet on her ! I wouldn't say a word, Bessie 
Greene ; you just worship her, you know you do. 
I've seen you just sit and look at her and say 
nothing for minutes, and anything that can keep 
you still for minutes, well " 

"That's so, Mrs. Hunter," said Mabel, "I've 
watched her myself, but I do wish you'd made 
better headway with the dear old chap, and then, 
perhaps, he'd been with us now. Poor Helen ; 
she must have every bit of love we can give her. 
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the dear thing ! What a horrible series of events 
she has been through !" 

"And do you know that bullet whizzed past my 
ears?" said Mrs. Greene, "and I should think 
Helen would just die of fright to think how 
nearly she was hit." 

"Just wait till the *Hawk' comes out," said 
Mabel; "I'll bet they'll have a picture of Helen 
dodging the bullet and the Murray Hill party 
thoroughly stampeded. Won't it be glorious!" 

"Mabel, you are just infamous," said Mrs. 
Greene. 

"All right," said Mabel ; "I saw you giving a 
photograph of yourself to the 'Crow' reporter 
last Friday." 

"She always was a pushing thing, Mabel," said 
Mrs. Hunter; "but, once more, isn't Sanford 
Crane just splendid?" 

"Perfectly glorious," said Mabel. 

"He's a brave man," said Mrs. Greene. 

"And that awful woman!" said Mrs. Hunter. 
"Did you ever see her, Mabel?" 

"No; but I've heard about her house and the 
swagger literary fellows that went there." 

"I should think they'd feel rather small when 
they find out about her," said Mrs. Greene. 

"Well, there won't be much found. out about 
her now, I guess," said Mrs. Hunter. "Mr. Mor- 
ton hasn't been able to trace her with all the men 
Sanford Crane's money could hire; but isn't it 
queer about his brother?" 
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"Did you ever know he had a brother, Mrs. 
Greene?" asked Mabel. 

"No; I didn't know Sanford Crane well, you 
know. Didn't Billy Warren know about it?" 

"I'll ask him; but I don't think he did,'' said 
Mabel. 

"Oh, I wonder now," exclaimed Mrs. Hunter, 
"if it wasn't something about the brother and the 
Van Slack woman that Mr. Morton took Helen 
to see about yesterday. She said never a word, 
but was gone two or three hours, and came back 
looking sad and satisfied, too." 

"If she knew what was coming to-day," said 
Mabel, "and didn't tell us anything; she's just 
mean." 

"If she did know she couldn't tell, you know, 
Mabel, "and didn't tell us an)rthing, she's just 

"If I'd known, I couldn't help but tell," said 
Mabel. 

"I still would like to know why Sanford Crane 
wrote that letter to Judson Browfiell," said Mrs. 
Hunter. 

"Well, I suppose we're none of us likely to 
know," said Mrs. Greene, "for if facing death 
wouldn't bring it out of Mr. Crane, I don't see 
how an)rthing else can be expected to." 

"Now, why do you suppose he wouldn't tell?" 
asked Mabel. 

"Consideration for Helen, I imagine," said 
Mrs. Hunter. 

"Nonsense, Sarah; you've been a widow so 
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long you don't know what selfish things men 
are," said Mrs. Greene. 

"If the Honorable Stanley Huntington Greene 
heard you say that, Bess," said Mrs. Hunter, 
"you might be guessing where your summer 
clothes were coming from." 

"I have my summer clothes now, thank you, 
Sarah," said Mrs. Greene; "but then I, of course, 
except Stanley when I speak of men in general." 

"Well, you'd better, for he's the right sort, is 
Stanley, or I'll miss my guess," said Mrs. 
Hunter. 

"You seem very positive about it, Sarah ; per- 
haps you know more about it than I do," said 
Mrs. Greene. 

"Well, I wouldn't have to know very much," 
retorted Mrs. Hunter. "I'll wager you haven't 
seen Stanley five times in a month." 

"Jaw away, you two," said Mabel, "I'm going 
up to take a peep at Helen." 

"I think, Sarah," said Mrs. Greene, "we ought 
to have a quiet little dinner for Sanford Crane in 
a few days ; just a sort of family affair, you know, 
to help remove the prison stains. Just you and 
Mabel and Mr. Warren and Sanford Crane and 
some other man. What do you think of it?" 

"It would be the right thing, Bess, provided 
Helen will consent, and she must consent, for it 
will help brace her up, poor girl. Where shall 
we have it?" 

"At my house, of course." 
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"Why not here at my house?" 

"I suppose I am a little selfish about it, Sarah." 

"Well, I wouldn't care, Bessie, only your house 
is associated in Helen's mind with the night of 
the tragedy, and she met Sanford Crane there, 
too. I think it had better be here, in about a 
week; besides, Helen would be more likely to 
agree to be present than if she had to go out any- 
where, even to your house." 

"All right, Sarah, let it be here ; and I'll make 
Stanley come. It's awfully hard, Sarah, to get 
that man to anybody's house for dinner and 
things." 

"You don't know how to manage him, Bess." 

"I suppose not," said Mrs. Greene meekly. 
"What would you do with a man who dines at 
his club five nights in the week and stays there 
all the evening playing poker or something?" 

"How many times do you dine out in a week, 
Bess?" 

"Oh, well, I can't dine alone every night, and 
Stanley is always invited wherever I go." 

"I know it's a standing thing, *Mrs. Greene's 
acceptance and Mr. Greene's regrets.' " 

"Well, what would you do about it, Sarah 
Hunter?" 

"I don't know, Elizabeth ; but it seems to me it 
might be changed some way. Pity you never had 
any children." 

Mrs. Greene's eyes filled. 

"Don't, Sarah— I— I " 
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"There, Bess, it was thoughtless of me," and 
Sarah went and sat down beside Mrs. Greene and 
put her arms around her just as Mabel came 
softly through the door. 

"Well, upon my word ! Let me join that, Will 
you?" said Mabel, going to the other side of Mrs. 
Greene. 

"Have you two been wrangling all this time 
and just made up? V\\ kiss you both, I think," 
and she did. 

"Did you see Helen?" asked Mrs. Hunter. 

"I looked in, and I think she's asleep. I think 
ril run along home for a short call and come 
back to dinner — ^shall I, Aunt Sarah?" 

"Yes, dear." 

"Shall I bring anybody I happen to meet?" 

"Not to dinner to-night, Mabel. We must try 
to get Helen to come down, and she would not if 
any one were here." 

The family dinner for Sanford didn't come off, 
for Warren reported two days later that Crane 
had gone away from town and had declined to 
say when he would be back or where he was go- 
ing. This Warren told after dinner at the Man- 
nings' on Wednesday night, where he and Mabel 
sat in the drawing-room. 

"Yesterday we buried Theodore, and, yes, the 
Van Slack woman, too, since there was no one 
else to do it, and to-day Sanford went away ; the 
Lord only knows when he'll be back." 

"Now, that's what I call downright mean," said 
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Mabel. "We were just getting ready to make it 
real nice for him." 

"Well, he's gone to sea somewhere. He told 
me he was going to try to get out of reach of 
everybody and everything, until he had shifted 
things to a new level." 

"What did he mean, Billy?" 

"Why, I can't tell exactly. We all wanted to 
take him away or go with him, or do something 
for him, but he said he had to get his bearings in 
life all over again, and was going away all by 
himself to find them. He's turned his business 
matters all over to Mr. Morton, except his of- 
fice, which he kept open just the same, and he's 
gone." 

"I don't see what he's gone for just now that 
that dreadful woman has cleared everything up 
for him," said Mabel calmly. 

Warren laughed. 

"She has made rather a clean sweep, that 
woman. I am told she has a perfect dream of a 
house, and a lot of property, which goes to no- 
body; but, then," continued Warren soberly, 
"think of the jar Sanford has had, and how he 
must have repressed himself. Why, that fellow 
is an avalanche all by himself, and for him to sit 
calmly down and let himself be corralled and 
locked up, and never for a moment to lose his 
temper, I tell you he's a wonder, and it'll take a 
long time for him to realize what kind of a man 
he's grown into." 
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''Bless my soul, Billy, what horribly long 
speeches you're making/' 

"Well, you see, Mabel, I have a lot on my 
mind that I want to shake loose. I shouldn't be 
surprised if we didn't hear anything of Sanford 
Crane for a year." 

"Don't you worry, old chap; that man can't 
stay away from Helen Brownell for a year unless 
he's put in a straitjacket. Did you see him 
watch her in court?" 

"Well, anyway, he's off for a long pull, and he 
won't come back until his plans are formed. I 
was with him last night at his rooms, and he 
told me a lot about his boyhood, and how this 
Van Slack woman took his brother away from 
him, and how he had had a certain object for six- 
teen years, which is now swept away." 

"Did he tell you what the object was?" 

"Not a word, and probably he never will — not 
for years, anyway ; but you may depend on it, he 
thought it all right, and now he has to find an- 
other object." 

"Well, if he's hunting for an object, I know 
where the prettiest, sweetest object under the 
sun is to be found, and I think he does." 

"I know an object just as pretty, if a fellow 
only had nerve !" 

"How do you know your object is as pretty as 
mine?" 

"Because I'm looking at it and you're not." 

"Silly !" 
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"No, solemn/ 

"Sass, then.' 

"Not sass, but certainty. I'm liable to pro- 
pose any minute, Mabel." 

"Well, why don't you?" 

"It's too soon after dinner, isn't it?" 

"Do you think so?" inquired Mabel, putting 
her chin in her hand and her elbow on the arm of 
her chair, and looking at him with a serious ex- 
pression. "I thought men always proposed after 
dinner ; anyway, that's my experience." 

"It's a habit some fellows have. Now, I al- 
ways propose just as the day is growing dusky, 
or on the landing of the stairs between dances, 
after half-past eleven. This, of course, when in 
town. At the seashore I use moonlight." 

"I see," said Mabel; "any old time but just 
now." 

"Well — but we both have to go to places to- 
night, and there isn't time, and you're too com- 
placent to be honest." 

"You have honesty enough for two, if any- 
body should ask about it." 

"Seriously, Mabel, I " 

"There, now, never mind, Billy, wait for the 
convenient season." 

"I wasn't going to " 

"You were, too. Don't you suppose I know 
that look? They all have it. I can't waste any 
more time with you, anyway, now. See me later 
on or next summer." 
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The days following the conclusion of the trial 
were trying ones for Helen, perhaps as trying as 
any she had passed through. Of course, the 
sharp agony of personal accusation was absent, 
and the indefinable fear and uncertainty as to the 
future were gone, but these things had been 
stimulating in a way, and now that the truth had 
been told to all the world, and the excitement of 
the trial had been succeeded by the stillness and 
solemnity of death, there came a depression of 
spirit, in which the loss of her father almost over- 
whelmed her. 

Surrounded by the kindest and most consider- 
ate of friends, still she was sensible of an awful 
loneliness and grief and desolation filled her soul 
anew. Hitherto she had been stunned by the up- 
heaval that had come into her quiet life, now 
sorrow, almost despair, took possession of this 
tender and true-hearted girl. A sort of dumb 
anguish that weakens and warps and makes 
morbid. 

For a long time Helen could not bring her- 
self to see any but her most intimate friends, and 
of these the only ones that did not add to her 
misery were they who took her hand and said 
nothing. Mrs. Hunter understood her better 
than any one, and in her quiet home Helen found 
a guardian who kept from her every possible an- 
noyance. 

Mabel, of course, came constantly, and her 
her chatter did brighten her up a little; but its 
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stimulating force was temporary, and Helen grew 
to care more and more for solitude. 

Of course, this could not be, and Mrs. Hunter, 
after making arrangements for indefinite absence, 
came to Helen's room one day and said they were 
going away for a long trip, and Helen, after look- 
ing up in surprise, passively submitted. When 
Mabel learned of this she was wild to go along, 
but Mrs. Hunter insisted that she and Helen 
must go alone, which was self-denial on Mrs. 
Hunter's part, for she was very fond of Mabel, 
and enjoyed her presence every moment. 

And so Helen and Mrs. Hunter went first to 
the South, and in the hills of North Carolina 
found quiet and comfort and isolation. Here 
gradually Mrs. Hunter introduced into their life 
as the spring developed into early summer, a 
taking on of some active pursuit in which out- 
door life played a leading part. It actually re- 
newed her own youth, for these two rode over 
the hills together and took a glimpse at the 
mountaineer life and found an increasing interest 
in watching the simplicity of it, its primitiveness 
and picturesqueness. 

At the quiet hotel where they were staying they 
came across some people they knew, of course, 
but Mrs. Hunter made it plain to them that she 
had brought Helen there for rest, and so their 
plans were so little disturbed that they made no 
effort to go elsewhere, until the weather became 
unbearably hot, and then they made their way to 
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the coast, and by water they, with one change, 
found themselves in Nova Scotia, and from there 
to Prince Edward, and then along the shores of 
Fundy, all the time as far as possible from the 
track of their acquaintances and friends, and all 
the^time Mrs. Hunter was gratified at the con- 
stant improvement in Helen's spirits and the in- 
terest she took in things they saw and did. 

Of course, Mrs. Hunter and Helen both knew 
that sooner or later Sanford Crane would seek 
Helen, and they felt that when he did come It 
would be without circumlocution or pretense of 
accident. In a way it was somehow peculiar 
that this man should have vanished instantly he 
was released, and never so much as sent a mes- 
sage to Helen by any one when she had been so 
uniformly kind to him during his trial, and yet it 
was not thought that this indicated a lack of ap- 
preciation, or any rudeness on his part, but was 
instead a rather heroic way of showing his un- 
derstanding of the unsettled state of mind Helen 
was in, and how any words to her from him 
would but aggravate the sense of isolation she 
felt. 

And yet they did encounter Sanford Crane by 
accident, and Helen met him alone, when he had 
evidently no thought of seeing them or seeking 
her. Indeed, Sanford had heard no direct word 
from home for months, and not since he had gone 
away had he heard anything whatever of the 
movements of Helen Brownell. 
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It was way along in the last of October, and 
Mrs. Hunter and Helen were back in the North 
Carolina mountains, intending soon to return to 
the city, which was now after their wanderings 
beginning to attract them once more. 

The day was a beautiful one, but Mrs. Hunter 
on this afternoon was lying down, and Helen 
had walked a half-mile or more along the ridge 
road to a favorite spot of hers where the view of 
other portions of the grand range of mountains 
was the most complete of any in the vicinity. The 
softly turning foliage taking on an uncertain 
grayness at the foot of the distant hills shaded 
up into a blue nothingness at the top, and the 
nearer sections of the range were aglow with a 
natural beauty which no painter's brush can ever 
truthfully portray or words of finite significance 
appropriately describe. 

Helen sat on a fallen log, with her back against 
a tree, just below the road that here ran along 
the ridge. She had been sitting there a long 
time, and in her dream had lost all thought of her 
isolated position. Presently she remembered that 
a moment or two ago she had heard a horse's 
hoofs striking the stones as he came along the 
road at a leisurely pace, and then, although the 
road passed very close to where she sat, it oc- 
curred to her that the horse had not passed. She 
was nearly hidden from view from the road by 
the tree against which she leaned, and but for her 
large hat, with its white chiffon, one would have 
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passed by without observing her. As she was 
vaguely wondering what had become of the 
horse she had heard, a voice called out : 

"Hullo, my girl ! can you tell me how far it is 
to Hammonds?*' 

Helen recognized the voice with a start, or 
thought she did; but did not move, neither did 
she give any indication that she heard. 

"Oh, I say," the voice called still louder, "is 
this the road to Hammonds? and how far is it?" 

Now Helen was not more than fifty feet dis- 
tant and the voice was loud enough to be heard 
half a mile in that deep stillness, so that not re- 
ceiving an answer became to the rider something 
more than an absurdity, and leaving the road 
he directed his horse's steps over the stones and 
around the shrubs until he came to a standstill 
directly in front of Helen Brownell, and this man 
was Sanford Crane. 

Helen looked at him calmly, leaning a little 
forward, while Crane stared in amazement a mo- 
ment, and then dismounted and advanced, hat in 
hand. 

Helen rose and extended her hand, Crane took 
it for a brief second without speaking a word, 
then he turned, and leading his horse to a neigh- 
boring tree he threw the bridle rein over a limb 
and returned to Helen. 

These two people who really wanted to tell 
each other a great deal, actually didn't know what 
to say, and Crane stood a moment near where 
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Helen had reseated herself and wondered how 
to begin. Then he stopped wondering how to 
begin and begun. 

**Will you tell me/' said he, "why you didn't 
answer my hail just now?" 

"I don't know, Mr. Crane," Helen answered. 
"I don't think I thought of it." 

This big fellow standing there looked someway 
larger than he had ever seemed before. 

"Of course, you know I am surprised to find 
you anywhere in this country, Miss Brownell ; I 
am only here accidentally myself." 

"Mrs. Hunter and I are here; we have been 
here about three weeks. This is our second trip. 
We came last spring direct from New York after 
the — after your — won't you sit down, Mr. 
Crane?" Helen indicated a convenient stump al- 
most in front of her. 

"Is it your custom to sit around here on logs 
all alone in the woods?" 

"No, it isn't ; but I couldn't stay in to-day, and 
Mrs. Hunter is not feeling well." 

"Where is your hotel?" 

"About half a mile from here. It's Ham- 
monds, the place you were so anxious to find," 
and Helen smiled for the first time. 

"Then you did hear what I said, even if you 
forgot to answer." 

"Yes, that's just it ; I heard what you said and 
forgot to answer." 

"Is it right to talk about the scenery?" 
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"It's nicer to think about it." 

"Isn't it better to just feel it and not even 
think?" 

"You mean become part of it, or absorb it, or 
something? That's what I was doing when you 
came along, and that's why I didn't answer you, 
I suppose. How far have you ridden to-day, Mr. 
Crane?" 

"I have been riding since early dawn, I don't 
know how far — 3. good many miles, I suppose." 

"Were you going to stay at Hammond's, or 
were you passing through only?" 

"I intended staying only overnight; but now 
that you are here, and kind Providence has given 
me an opportunity to speak with you, I think I 
will send for some clothes and stay here awhile ; 
that is, unless you would prefer I should not. 
There is much I wish to say to you, and the 
things I wish to say will not all come to the top 
at once, and so I would like to be here and occa- 
sionally talk with you a little, not so much about 
the things that I have been through, as about the 
things that have kept me roaming over the world 
for the past few months." 

Helen answered quite calmly and naturally. 

"I, too, think it would be well, for there must 
be subjects on which a little talk will throw light. 
Where have you been?" 

"I hardly know. I remember being at some 
places in South America, and then way out in the 
Mediterranean, and then up in the North Sea, 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

"Hammonds" was a quiet but attractive 
retreat in these mountains in the midst of 
a pine forest, and in clearing the ground to 
build, a number of the tallest and prettiest 
trees had been left standing, so that there 
was all about the house a sufficiency of 
shade. 

The hotel was not a very large one, but 
was well appointed and arranged, and be- 
ing an all-the-year-around place, its ad- 
ministration did not give one the feeling 
that the greatest possible profit must be 
made out of every minute that every guest 
remained. Its management was conducted on a 
more liberal basis, and though the charges were 
correspondingly high, it provided much that is 
usually found lacking in mountain resorts. 

Crane found a telegraph office in the little 
hotel, and summoned his clothes by wire, for 
the costume in which he had ridden hither may 
have been picturesque, and may have been be- 
coming, but it certainly was insufficient for the 
necessities of a few days' stay among friends, 
and friends he soon found they were. 

In reflecting over the position in which, after 
the conclusion of the trial, he had found himself 
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toward Helen Brownell, he had never been able 
to decide how to conduct himself when they 
met, for he knew, of course, they would meet, 
and, indeed, it was the expectation of meeting 
her again that nerved his purpose to fight the 
sense of defeat that somehow possessed him. 

He knew in his own heart that there were 
barriers in the way of friendship, which it would 
be difficult to break down. One of these bar- 
riers was his own sense of personal responsi- 
bility, in a way, for much of the trouble through 
which she had passed. And then to find, after 
all his fine immovable imperturbability with re- 
gard to his own peril and his scorn for the ac- 
cusation of guilt, that his own brother was an 
active instrument in the commission of the 
crime, this was another stumbling block in the 
way of friendship with this woman, who now 
represented to Sanford Crane all that was de- 
lightful and beautiful in the world. 

Another reason for his uncertainty how to ap- 
proach Helen was his own consciousness that 
he loved her, and since the world began the 
earnest and worthy lover has ever been a coward 
toward the woman of his choice. In all the long 
years of his life until the recent events. Crane 
had never known fear, because he had never 
found himself in a position that he could not 
dominate, but now that the revolting spectacle 
of his brother Theodore as the tool of an un- 
ing entertainment, it is hardly surprising that he 
should go yet again. 
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scrupulous murderess had been exhibited in 
open court and before the very eyes of the 
woman he loved, he understood what the word 
timidity meant. 

Pride in his own uprightness and strength of 
purpose was lost sight of in contemplating the 
exhibition of insensate imbecility shown by this 
brother — his own flesh and blood. 

Through weary months he had thought these 
things over and seemed to see himself as hav- 
ing escaped condemnation for crime only by cir- 
cumstances hardly less disquieting to his soul. 
In the justice of his analysis he wondered if this 
were not a judgment for attempting to assume 
the Divine prerogative of meting out punish- 
ment for guilt, and he wondered, too, if his own 
spirit had not been too proud. Meek and lowly 
was Sanford Crane in these months of reflection. 

He had not seen Mr. Morton since the trial. 
He had given him through the hand of William 
Warren full authority to conduct his financial 
matters, and had instructed his chief clerk to 
send all business to him. He had not communi- 
cated with him in any way since he had sailed 
from the city, and so he had given up entirely 
for the present the pursuit of the path which he 
had found so golden in the past, to discover for 
himself what manner of man he really was, and 
determine his status as an entity in the business 
of the world. 

It was a good thing for Sanford to come across 
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Helen unexpectedly, and to act as a natural 
man, for to have sought her with premeditation 
would have made him so conscious of his pecu- 
liar situation toward her and toward his own 
ideals as well, that he surely would have blun- 
dered sadly. 

The cheering of the multitude when he had 
been cleared amounted to little when he thought 
of the degradation of his brother's life which had 
been so vividly set forth in the closing scenes 
that ended the horrible nightmare of his im- 
prisonment. 

After reaching Hammonds that afternoon and 
greeting Mrs. Hunter, who was on one of the 
verandas awaiting Helen's return, Sanford did 
not see either of them again until the following 
day, when, clad in the garments of civilization, 
he encountered them toward evening as they 
were walking along one of the pretty paths with 
which the place abounded. The three then 
walked toward the hotel, and once there Mrs. 
Hunter who had been very gracious to Sanford, 
on the pretense of getting a letter off for the 
evening mail, left the two together, and here on 
the porch, sitting in the big chairs, they had a 
long and rather disconnected talk. 

"If I at any time. Miss Brownell," Sanford be- 
gan, "seem to forget myself, and fail to exhibit 
the properly humble spirit for a man in my posi- 
tion, I beg you will remind me." 

"Oh, don't let us be very solemn just now, 
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Mr. Crane, I want to get so I can laugh again as 
soon as possible. 

"The only way we can laugh to do us good," 
said Sanford, "is to be natural, and to be natural 
we must talk about things we know, and I only 
seem to know that on a certain day a year ago I 
came across your path, and you have had noth- 
ing but misery ever since." 

"Can we not talk of other things? The easiest 
way to forget things is to let them drop," said 
Helen. 

"You don't believe that, I am sure, and I 
know I don't, for I have said not a word about 
the awful occurrences since I went away from 
the city, and they have been with me con- 
stantly." 

"But, then, you have brooded over them and 
grown morbid. If you would put them from you 
you would feel better. When I went away with 
Mrs. Hunter I thought I should never smile 
again, but I do smile, and I am beginning to 
take an interest in life. Suppose you tell me, for 
instance, just what you have done in the past 
six months. You gave me an outline yesterday ; 
can't you fill in the missing places, the wheres, 
the whens and the hows?" 

"It would be much nicer, and a great deal 
more profitable for you to tell me what you and 
Mrs. Hunter have been doing." 

"We've been doing just nothing." 

"And I exactly the same." 
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"How did you contrive to come here just at 
this time?" 

"I must have been directed here by an over- 
ruling Providence, I think. The yacht came into 
Hampton Roads, and I went ashore with some 
traps, and told them to await orders. That was a 
month ago. I have been riding over the hills of 
the Virginias and the Carolinas ever since. The 
next best thing to a gale of wind at sea, always 
supposing you are in a stanch vessel, is to ride 
a powerful and willing horse over the crest of a 
hill at high speed." 

"You were not riding at very high speed when 
you came along and said, * Hullo, my girl !' " 

Sanford found himself smiling. 

"No ; I had been riding all day, and mercy to 
one's beast must be considered; besides, one is 
not always in a mood for gales or gallops, either. 
Sometimes the soul is pitched in a minor key." 

A brief silence followed. 

"I wonder at you, Mr. Crane," said Helen 
presently, "leaving your many interests to go 
away at random like that. Don't yoti feel anx- 
ious about them." 

"I never think of them. I have been hunting 
for my self-respect. If I can't find that my in- 
terests are of little value." 

"Surely, you have not seriously felt any doubt 
in that way. If you do it is as unhealthy as it is 
uncalled for. You must know you have the re- 
spect of everybody else, and why should you 
question your own?" 
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"I didn't express myself quite clearly. I have 
been uncertain whether I was entitled to have 
the self-respect I felt. I see myself as a big, over- 
bearing fellow who has been brought to book. 
The things that used to appear sacred and sol- 
emn to me are now ridiculous and paltry; but 
don't talk about me, talk rather of yourself. You 
say kind things to me and I go on for pages 
about my own doings, when I really am much 
more interested in hearing about yours." 

Some people passed near them and smiled 
when they saw the intent expression on their 
faces. Out on the grassy lawn some pickanin- 
nies were making a pretense of raking the leaves, 
beyond the hills to the west the sun was just dis- 
appearing. Scarcely an audible sound disturbed 
the wonderful quiet. 

Helen looked directly at Sanford a moment as 
if to discern his thought, then she said quite 
calmly: 

"When did you last see Mr. Morton?" 

"In the courtroom the day the trial ended." 

"When before that?" 

"Only in the court for some days." 

"Are you ever going to tell me or any one 
why you wrote that letter to my father?" 

Helen's deep blue eyes were looking at him 
fixedly now, and Sanford, after meeting her 
glance directly for an instant, looked away and 
back again. 

"I do not think I ever shall." 
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"Or any of the old matters that have con- 
cerned both of our lives?" 

There was a certain sweetness in thus being 
classed with herself that gave him a secret joy, 
though he hardly permitted himself to realize it, 
for he remembered how stoutly Helen had an- 
nounced her participation in everything that 
concerned her father, and yet he seemed to see 
in her face not so much reproof as pity, and he 
could scarcely understand it. It gave him heart 
too to think that with every reason why this girl 
should shun his society, she really seemed to en- 
courage him. 

"I do not wish to even talk of them to any 
one," he said. "The past is dead." 

"You are not arguing as you were awhile ago, 
and I feel that somewhere, in the full truth about 
the past, there is the safest ground for the 
future." 

Sanford sat for some moments in deep 
thought, while Helen watched him. 

"Miss Brownell," he said at length, "there was 
a time when I wanted success in material things 
for a purpose that was in my heart. During the 
years I worked for that success I was neither 
moody nor solemn, I was lucky. Every bit of 
bread I cast on the waters came quickly back, 
and every plan I undertook seemed full of fine 
gold ; but during all those years I never knew the 
value of a woman's love, or even the refining in- 
fluence of women's society. My life was wholly 
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among men of the business world, and when I 
suddenly found myself without the incentive for 
further gain, I began to realize how narrow my 
life had been, and how impossible it must be for 
a man to be all he should be, without the soften- 
ing influences of good women in his life. I can- 
not now tell you just how it was brought home 
to me that I was working on an impossible prop- 
osition in thinking I could find within my own 
inner thought all I needed to keep my character 
straight, but the very pride I had in my own 
judgment and the exactness with which I ac- 
quitted myself toward my fellows have narrowed 
me, and to-day I am the meekest of men, hoping 
to learn wisdom of some wise woman." 

Helen had been a little startled when she saw 
the drift of Sanford's words, but presently she 
saw that he was speaking in an impersonal way, 
and lost her sense of uneasiness. 

"The sincerest compliments women receive, 
Mr. Crane,'' said she, "seem to come from men 
who know them the least. There is an earnest- 
ness about your confession that is convincing. 
It would surprise you, I know, if you knew just 
how clearly the sketch you draw of your ambi- 
tion stands before me; but I can hardly think 
you are as meek as you say. You say it too posi- 
tively." 

Helen seemed a little inclined to laugh, at least 
her eyes indicated it, but Sanford would not 
modify his creed. 
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"I cannot make it too positive, and I, big fel- 
low that I am, feel all a child's longing for a 
mother's comforting words." 

It occurred again to Helen to be afraid, for 
when a man begins to talk of his mother to a 
woman the ground is dangerous, and yet she 
knew this man was sincere, and she could under- 
stand somewhat the isolation he felt. 

Sanford continued: 

"If you are thinking of me as a great baby, it 
is not strange ; but just take a glance at this : My 
mother I don't remember; she died when I was 
the merest child. My father followed when I was 
five. I and my poor brother were taken a long 
way to a minister, who had been my father's 
friend. This man was a widower. When I was 
ten I was adopted by a man who had never mar- 
ried ; and when I was sixteen he was taken from 
me. I never saw my brother from the time I 
was ten years old until the day his sickening 
story was told by himself in the court. Can you 
understand now better what I mean when I say 
that if I could now, beginning my life anew, as 
I must, with new hopes if I can find them, if I 
could just have the sympathy that under- 
stands " 

There was an abrupt break here in Crane's 
words ; presently he resumed : 

"These statistics about my childhood must be 
very entertaining, of course ; but you brought it 
on with a kind word and a seeming interest. 
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Sometime, perhaps, you will tell me of your 
own life. As it is, I am able to see that despite 
the efforts of the dearest and most devoted 
friends, you have had a struggle to keep melan- 
choly out of your own soul." 

"I have not kept it out, Mr. Crane; and you 
have nearly made me cry." 

"I feel a lot better some way, though, for say- 
ing what I have to you, and am very grateful for 
your interest. I don't want to be solemn any 
more than I can help, and I don't intend to give 
you any more reminiscences of my childhood, 
nor say an)rthing to make you cry. It is so good 
of you to let me talk to you, that I run away with 
myself. What do you say to a canter in the 
morning? Can Mrs. Hunter go?" 

"Here she comes; ask her," said Helen. 

"What is this, Mr. Crane, that you are to ask?" 
inquired Mrs. Hunter, who really looked very 
charming herself, and carried her forty-five years 
with astonishing success. 

"I was asking Miss Brownell if you could go 
for a canter in the morning," said Sanford, think- 
ing how delightful it had become to be monopol- 
izing the society of two such charming women. 

"Yes, indeed, I will go; and I'll race you a 
handicap. Helen and I are exactly the same 
weight, so we'll give you a few )rards start. 
There's a fine stretch down the road a little." 

'What time had we better go?" asked Sanford. 

'Oh, sometime after breakfast," replied Mrs. 
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Hunter ; "and we can take a nice long time to do 
it in. There's lots that's pretty around through 
these mountains — primitive and primeval, and 
all that." 

"Mrs. Hunter and I have been taking these 
trips alone, and it will be nice to have a cavalier, 
won't it, Mrs. Hunter?" 

"Bless me, I should say so; really, Mr. Crane, 
we haven't seen a man for months, except, of 
course, the half-sick ones that are around here 
at different places for their health ; but a real live 
man ! you are a godsend." 

"Something good did send me here, I am 
sure, Mrs. Hunter, for which I am deeply grate- 
ful ; and if I can be of the slightest use I beg you 
will keep me on the run." 

"We'll keep you employed, won't we, Helen? 
Honestly, Mr. Crane, Helen and I are growing 
so sick of each other we can hardly be respect- 
ful. Fancy six months of constant spooning like 
we have had !" 

Crane smiled ; it occurred to him that perhaps 
it might be worse, and he said so. 

"Mrs. Hunter is longing once more for the 
fleshpots of Gotham and the social swim, and 
she's ready to throw me over any minute and 
bolt," said Helen. 

"Helen is becoming positively horsey in her 
talk, Mr. Crane ; and if we don't get back to civ- 
ilization soon, she'll be a thorough-going bar- 
barian." 
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Sanford looked incredulous, and Mrs. Hunter 
continued : 

'Truly, Mr. Crane, I am having a hard time 
of it. Miss Brownell won't write a letter, will 
you, dear? I have to answer the rattlebrain 
questions of that scapegrace Mabel Manning, 
and all the letters from every one else. I have 
a regular form now, and if we don't return to 
where people can be seen instead of written to, 
I'm going to have a private secretary and a type- 
writer. How do you manage with your letters?" 

'*I don't get any. There isn't a soul knows 
where I am. I don't know a thing that has hap- 
pened for months." 

Mrs. Hunter seemed surprised ; but Helen sat 
silent and thoughtful. 

"Dear me," said Mrs. Hunter, "why didn't 
we do that, Helen?" 

"It has been hard enough for you as it is, 
dear Mrs. Hunter. I think the letters from the 
front have helped you through a six months 
that, at best, must have been dreadfully 
tedious." 

"If you are expecting me to make a demon- 
stration to refute that statement, my dear, you 
have miscalculated. I will say, though, they 
have been the sweetest months of my life; but 
don't let me get sentimental here on the ver- 
anda; dinner will be served presently, and we 
haven't settled about the ride. Where shall we 

go; 
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"Couldn't we go to that lake you have spoken 
about around in the other range of hills?" asked 
Helen. 

"The very thing," said Mrs. Hunter. "It's 
about twelve miles from here, and good Irish 
miles at that ; but there's a boat on the lake, and 
Mr. Crane could row us while the horses are 
resting. I've been wanting Helen to go there, 
Mr. Crane, but there's been nobody to go along 
that we wanted with us, and so we'll go to-mor- 
row and make a day of it, taking our chances of 
finding something over there somewhere for 
lunch." 

"Any fish in the lake?" asked Sanford. 

"Of course, only we can't go to fish, for we 
have to go so abominably early and carry a lot 
of things. It would be a nice thing, though, 
some day to go there fishing, if the necessary 
things didn't have to be taken along." 

"We could send the things over the night be- 
fore, couldn't we?" suggested Sanford; "and 
then ride over before breakfast and cook some- 
thing to eat there?" 

"Glorious!" said Mrs. Hunter. "I forgot, 
you see, Mr. Crane, that you were a millionaire 
and could do these things without thinking of 
cost." 

Crane smiled a little grimly. 

"I had forgotten it, too," said Sanford, "and I 
may not Be by now; the whole thing may have 
melted away in the past six months." 
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"What do you think of this fishing plan, 
Helen?" asked Mrs. Hunter. 

"I should enjoy it, I am sure," said Helen, 
"and Mr. Crane can dig the worms. By the 
way, do you fish, Mr. Crane?" 

"Oh, yes, I fish some. I was going to sug- 
gest some other kind of bait ; but, after all, we'd 
better use worm, and I'll dig them, too." 

The ride to Winslow's Lake the next day was 
a trip that Sanford never forgot, and yet there 
was nothing in the way of adventure to mark it. 
The two pretty women in their pretty habits, 
the fresh early autumn air, the occasional spurt 
along the level stretches of road, the hunt for 
lunch, which finally resolved itself into hoe-cake 
and rice, all gave a color to the day that made 
Sanford forget the perils and the heartache of 
the busier world. 

For one thing, he could revel in the contem- 
plation of the beauty of the woman of his heart 
without let or hindrance, and occasionally when 
their horses came close together and Helen's 
habit brushed against him, its touch thrilled in 
a way strange and cmknown to him. There was 
little chance for conversation, reminiscent or 
otherwise, between Helen and himself; but 
Sanford felt in his heart that it was better so, for 
beyond the present joy of being near to her and 
drinking in her beauty with eager eyes, he felt 
sure there was uncertain ground. 

Under Mrs. Hunter's good-natured banter 
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and the exciting spur of an occasional trial of 
speed, Helen's clear and vibrant laughter rang 
out frequently, the most musical sound that 
Sanford Crane had ever heard. Occasionally 
her sallies and her ready wit took him by sur- 
prise, and then he wondered again and again 
how this petted child had ever withstood the 
awful strain of imprisonment in the Tombs! 
But he did not permit himself to go deeper into 
the past than this, for back there was dissolu- 
tion, here there was delight and he gave him- 
self up to It. 

They returned to the hotel late that afternoon, 
and when Sanford was by himself, and all the 
guests but himself had sought their rooms, he, 
as many another lover has done since history 
began, burned incense to the moon and thought 
the blissful thoughts that come only to a man 
who, from the deepest darkness of despair and 
gloom, finds himself rising to the heights of 
hope and joy unspeakable; for in the deep blue 
eyes of Helen Brownell there seemed to glow at 
times a soft and kindly flame, and Sanford could 
but picture to himself the delight of being its 
inspiration. 

It was almost morning when, through fatigue, 
he fell asleep, and then he grudged the uncon- 
scious hours in which he could not revel in the 
happiness which, even though it were a castle of 
thinest air, was the balm that healed his 
wounded soul. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

Crane did not awake very early next 
morning, and had just finished break- 
Fast when he was handed a letter that 
had come by the morning mail, and had 
just reached the hotel. 

It was the first letter he had received 
for months, and he wondered how any 
one had discovered his address, but the 
envelope was a large one, and had on 
the comer the card of Mr. Morton's law 
firm, so evidently news of his where- 
abouts had someway gone forth. A 
long while he looked at that big en- 
velope with foreboding, and he wished 
it had not come. What cared he for 
musty matters of business! Presently 
he put the letter in his pocket; but it 
seemed to burn his pocket, and he took 
it out and looked it over again. 
He was sitting in the reading-room, and no 
one else was at the moment anywhere about. 
Looking idly out of the window into the sun- 
shine he traced the shadow of the hotel on the 
lawn in front. A large and luxuriant bed of 
autumn flowers beautifully trimmed caught his 
glance a moment, then it passed to a tall pine 
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that stood out like a sentinel on the edge of the 
slope. Crane hesitated about putting himself 
once more in touch with the things that had 
been, he was beginning to feel so well satisfied 
with the things of the present. 

At last he cut the side of the long envelope 
with his penknife, and found it contained a letter 
to himself and one enclosure also addressed to 
himself in a handwriting with which he was not 
familiar, but which was strangely like his own. 
The first letter was from Mr. Morton, who ex- 
plained that Warren had learned from Miss 
Manning, who had had a letter from Mrs. Hun- 
ter, that Crane was down there in the mountains, 
and he had taken the first opportunity to send 
to him the enclosure, which he had been unable 
to deliver since it was given into his hand. He 
also said he supposed Crane did not want any 
report on matters of business, but if he did to 
indicate it, and the report would quickly be forth- 
coming. With some kind and courteous wishes 
for Crane's good health and spirits Morton 
closed. 

Sanford then picked up the other envelope, 
and breaking the seal found it contained many 
closely written pages dated over a year back. He 
gave one glance at the heading, "My dear 
brother," and raised his eyes. Here was an echo 
from the past indeed. Rising, he went to his 
room, and seating himself in a big armchair he 
read the story of his brother's life. 
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We are so familiar with the incidents that have 
a bearing on events of interest to us that the full 
letter would be a useless repetition. It began by 
breathing forth affection as from a great dis- 
tance, a great depth as it were, and Crane's eyes 
filled as he read in clear and well-turned phrases 
the description of Theodore's helpless attach- 
ment to Harriet Baxter and its practical results 
upon his mode of life. This strange man did not 
attempt to disguise his infamy, but stated it 
freely and without excuse. Still it was done in 
humility, for through it all there breathed the 
hopeless recognition of all that was good and 
true and lofty in others, but as things which were 
not for him. 

"I have kept close watch of your movements, 
Sanford," he wrote toward the last, "and I know 
you are making an honorable career for your- 
self. In this I take a sacred pride, which is 
locked in my own heart and has for company 
the humbling sense of resignation to my own 
miserable existence. 

"I am writing all this to you, because I do not 
expect ever to meet you face to face, and I want 
to say all I have said and more. 

"I cannot willingly meet you face to face, be- 
cause I cannot stand the reproach in your eye 
for the desertion of you to the care of strangers 
just at the time when you most needed a guiding 
hand ; because also I cannot face the scorn which 
would naturally come from such as you to such 
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as me, but more than this, I cannot tell you face 
to face the great and irreparable wrong I have 
done you, not only in the actual commission of 
a dreadful deed, for that in reality was accidental, 
but in permitting you to suspect an innocent man 
all his life and yours, unless I die in time for you 
to tell him you were wrong. 

"I killed Isaac Harden I 

"I know that you suspected Judson Brownell, 
and I know that you have told him so, for al- 
though absent from the country many years, I 
have kept close track of your work in life and 
have tried to foresee whether you are coming to 
a fulfilment of your hopes, for I know those 
hopes include your own idea of justice toward 
Judson Brownell, and yet I dare not now tell you 
face to face that he is innocent, because to do so 
I must tell you I am guilty, and I have not the 
courage. 

"I killed Isaac Harden without intention, but 
without regret. I went to seek him because 
Harriet, just from her mother's deathbed, told 
me that Harden was her father, and that her 
mother's clouded life and her own predisposition 
to the paths of evil were the result of Harden's 
bad faith. You may not fully understand how 
convincing to me were Harriet's statements, but 
it may be plain when you think of my history 
that I readily became the instrument of her ven- 
geance and her mother's. I did not know until 
long afterward that this was merely a piece of 
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vindictiveness for ancient spite against Harden 
which the mother passed along to Harriet, 
knowing well that the working out of some com- 
plete revenge would be safe with her. 

"Well, I went to the city where the Brownell- 
Harden suit was being tried, and waited in vain 
for an opportunity to talk to Harden privately. 
I had no thought of killing him. I had no 
weapon. I registered under another name at the 
same hotel where you were staying, and I saw 
you several times going back and forth, but I 
kept out of your way. 

"At last the day came when I met Harden in 
the hall. What cared I for his loss at court ! I 
halted him and accused him flatly of the charge 
which had been passed along to me by Harriet. 
He did not know me; but he was excited, and 
being angered by my words beyond control, he 
called both Harriet Baxter and her mother the 
vilest of names, and struck at me with the palm 
of his hand and hit my cheek. 

"Whatever depths my moral cowardice may 
descend to, I have no more physical fear than I 
had when I watched over you at school. Gather- 
ing all my force I struck Harden with both fists 
on the side of his head and neck, and as he fell 
over back I walked calmly up the stairs and 
around the hall to another flight, and thence to 
the ladies' entrance, and so to the front of the 
hotel. That evening I returned to the city, 
where Harriet awaited me. 
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"I do not now, after all these years, ask for- 
giveness, because atrocious as was the deed itself, 
the deeply damning part is the silence I have 
maintained and shall still keep until I die, for 
this paper is not to go to you until my death. 

"I could not now bring myself to give you 
the details that concern Harriet, except that I 
have seen of late a change in her demeanor to- 
ward me, and, in fact, toward all the world, and 
so not knowing what violence or other thing 
may be awaiting me down the road, I put this 
record into hands that will see it gets to you 
when I am dead. 

"Theodore Crane." 

Five mortal hours Sanford Crane sat in the 
big chair by the window in his room at Ham- 
monds and looked straight out at what other 
people would have said was brightest sunshine, 
but which was absolute nothingness to him. 

The gloomy, cold-blooded recital which Theo- 
dore's letter had contained, the character of the 
admissions of guilt and the avowal that the in- 
nocent should still be suspected by Sanford un- 
til this sublime coward was himself well and 
truly dead, completely stunned him, and hour 
after hour went by as he turned over in his mind 
the bearing of this confession on the present. 
But was there a present? Was it not all the past? 
Even yesterday, with its dreams of joy, was only 
a sweet memory, and could never now connect 
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itself with a future. His brother guilty also of 
this crime I Judson Brownell innocent! How 
pale and ghastly now was the spectre of Sanford 
Crane's vengeance on Brownell, which he had 
thought so holy! How nearly had this awful 
misunderstanding borne fruit in the destruction 
of every stone of the foundation and superstruc- 
ture of Browneirs fortune, as he had for years 
planned and planned ! 

Believing Isaac Harden a man grossly 
wronged by the more brilliant and, as he 
thought, less scrupulous Brownell, he had con- 
ceived and nearly executed an undermining line 
of purchases into Brownell's properties that 
would have beggared him in an hour and driven 
him from affluence to an insolvency so hopeless 
that recovery would be impossible. Yes, he, 
Sanford Crane, had planned this thing and spent 
the best years of his life piling up a fortune to 
carry his work to certain and overwhelming ful- 
filment. 

At last he rose wearily and walked up and 
down the room a few times in deep meditation. 
It was well along in the afternoon, and he had 
had no midday meal ; but his resolution was now 
soon taken, and in twenty minutes he was leav- 
ing Hammonds on the horse he had ridden 
there but three or four days before. 

A sense of infinite lonesomeness and home- 
sickness came over Sanford as he rode away 
from the house that held the woman he loved. 
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and whom he could not bring himself to see 
again. 

Theodore's letter had seemed to infuse its con- 
taminating influence into Sanford's conscious- 
ness to an extent that made it impossible for him 
to see himself as otherwise than smirched anew 
and more deeply than ever by all the horrible 
misunderstanding and villainy and vileness ; and 
pure beings like Helen Brownell were far beyond 
his reach. And then to tell her that his own 
brother had done the deed which Sanford had 
always laid at her father's door ! Was there no 
escape from the new complications that clouded 
his mind? There certainly was an actual escape 
for the present by flight, and go he would and at 
once. 

A few moments he had debated with himself 
about leaving a line of farewell, and then con- 
cluding to leave a short letter for Mrs. Hunter, 
he quickly seized a pen, this almost desperate 
man, and wrote : 

"The letter I received this morning is a thief 
that broke into Paradise. I am leaving instantly, 
I do not know for where, but it cannot be far 
enough to forget the happy hours I owe to you 
and Miss Brownell. Sanford Crane." 

This rather irrational combination of words 
was handed Mrs. Hunter as she and Helen were 
leaving the dining-room that evening after din- 
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ner. They had been wondering where Crane had 
kept himself all day, but had, of course, made no 
effort to learn his movements. Yesterday he had 
apparently been so happy with them and to-day 
he avoided them ! And this strange fellow was 
avowedly staying there at that hotel just to be 
with them I 

Mrs. Hunter took the letter with some eager- 
ness and read it as soon as they reached their 
little parlor. Three times she read this letter 
and stared at it in dismay; then she silently 
passed it along to Helen, watching her narrowly 
while she read. Helen also stared at the paper 
for some moments, and when she looked slowly 
up she met Mrs. Hunter's fixed regard. Only 
an instant did she sustain the scrutiny, then her 
eyes fell in confusion and Mrs. Hunter's un- 
spoken query was answered. 

The two women were still standing, and it 
occurred to Mrs. Hunter that never had Helen 
been so bewilderingly pretty as at this mo- 
ment when the consciousness of having betrayed 
the depth of her feeling for Crane was evidenced 
in the flushed cheeks which paled almost in- 
stantly as consfternation at Crane's abrupt de- 
parture took possession of her. Mrs. Hunter 
was of course not greatly surprised to find that 
Helen loved Sanford Crane, but the mute con- 
fession was so charmingly made that the im- 
pulse to take Helen in her arms and cry over 
her was almost irresistible. Instead of this, how- 
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ever, she made Helen sit in a big soft chair, and 
then she went out of the room and left her alone. 

Meanwhile Crane had ridden slowly for the 
first mile after leaving Hammonds, and then had 
pushed his horse over the hills at top speed in 
any direction the animal chose to take. For 
three hours he rode, now slowly, now faster, as 
his mood dictated or the condition of the road 
permitted. Twice he passed throug'h little 
streams of water, and in these his horse found 
refreshment. A few shanties were in sight along 
the brooks, but aside from them his random 
route did not take him past any of the habita- 
tions of men, until as it was growing dark he 
found the roads improving and presently he en- 
tered the streets of a town of some dimensions, 
where after discovering the location of the hotel, 
he halted for the night. 

It surprised him somewhat to find himself after 
a little eating some homely fare and then listen- 
ing to the gossip of the loungers on the veranda. 
Most of these loungers were men employed either 
in the town or in some of the neighboring for- 
ests or on the farms, and Crane, with perception 
made bright by the day's solitude, always re- 
membered vividly the simple stories of primitive 
existence which he heard that night. After all 
was not this the ideal life? Out in the livelier 
world was there anything but the fires of pas- 
sion of love or hate, of hopeless grief or ephem- 
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eral joy? If happiness existed anywhere, was it 
not in some such shade as this, where the su- 
preme wish is for enough to eat, where lives are 
simple and the soul-trying analysis of the polite 
world unknown? Was it not true that the 
higher the climb of the finite toward the infinite 
the greater the degrees of misery? Were not the 
homely lives and loves of these simple people, 
near as they are to Nature's heart, as godlike as 
those of men who like him moved mountains of 
commerce and finance only to fall before sus- 
picion's breath? 

Then a vision of the daintiness of the woman of 
his heart came to him, the deep expressive eyes 
with their soft glow of interest. Echoing in his 
memory too was the magnetic vibrant voice that 
had thrilled and still thrilled him, and all at once 
he realized anew how deep a gulf was fixed be- 
tween this woman and himself. 

Crane procured some needed articles of rai- 
ment at a nearby store in the village, and when 
a little later he sought repose he slept the sleep 
of exhaustion. 

For six succeeding days this man whose soul 
had been thrust down from a high pinnacle of 
the temple of joy, wandered in deep depression 
of spirit over the Carolina hills, trying unavail- 
ingly to gather courage for the future ; to go his 
way once more, far from the happy environment 
of his heart's desire, into the trackless unknown. 
He could hardly realize that he was the same 
man who, a year ago, was the very embodiment 
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of resolute energy, or who, even a week ago, was 
dreaming the dearest, fondest dreams of rest 
and peace and love. At last the calmest thought 
of his heart only convinced him the more com- 
pletely that he must put aside vain longings and 
go his way as he had come, alone, to live his life 
as he had lived it hitherto, alone, only now the 
loneliness had no comfort but a sweet memory, 
and even that sweet memory was jostled by a 
hideous neighbor who drove it hither and 
thither, and frequently usurped its place. 

At last on the seventh day, Sanford found him- 
self, after a curious zig-zag way of meaningless 
wandering, not many miles from the vicinity of 
the little lake to which he and Mrs. Hunter and 
Helen had gone that happy day, the happiest day 
of all his life, and it came over him irresistibly 
to make a short detour and visit once more the 
place associated with this most delightful mem- 
ory. 

The night before he had stayed at a little town 
fully thirty miles away, but on the other nights 
he had slept where night overtook him, twice in 
cabins where the shelter was the scantiest. He 
had that morning determined to find the nearest 
point on the railroad, and from there he would 
telegraph to Hammonds a destination for his 
clothes and his bill. Then he would make his 
way quickly to the coast and join his yac!ht. 

The decision to turn his steps toward the lake 
reached him about an hour after midday as he 
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was resting his horse by a brook, and directly 
afterward he was on his way at a smart gallop. 
He had ridden not more than a mile, when hav- 
ing pulled down to a walk for a few steps, up a 
sharp acclivity in the road, he heard the rapidly 
approaching hoof-beats of a horse, unmistakably 
a horse on a run as if for life. Pulling his own 
animal to the side of the narrow road, and facing 
him the way he had come, he turned in the sad- 
dle and saw tearing around the bend, only a few 
rods away, a beautiful roan animal bridled and 
saddled, but riderless. Here at any rate was an 
incident. Here was work to be done, for this 
horse had evidently escaped from some one, and 
perhaps that some one was injured. 

These thoughts flas'hed swiftly through San- 
ford's brain, and spurring his own horse into the 
road he was soon racing ahead of the flying 
riderless beast whose foaming nostrils indicated 
that his speed was telling on him. It was only 
a moment before the runaway was close upon 
him, but his own horse spurred by the pros- 
pects of a race, put forth a quick endeavor to 
keep the lead. This, however, Sanford checked 
a trifle with the curb, and as the runaway came 
alongside, he gfrasped him by the bridle and a 
quarter of a mile further on had brought both 
horses to a standstill. The question now was 
who was the unhorsed gentleman who had been 
left behind by this big, spirited roan? And how 
far behind was he? 
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Sanford let the animal rest a few moments 
and then started rapidly back, leading his cap- 
ture by the bridle rein, and wondering how far 
out of his way he would have to travel to find 
an owner for the horse, for he was impatient now 
that he had determined to go to visit the lake. 
One mile, two miles he rode along and at last 
he came to a place where two roads crossed, 
one leading to the lake and the other he knew 
not where. Studying carefully the ground he 
could not just at this point determine which way 
the horse had come, for the road here was very 
hard. Riding down the lake road a few rods, 
he seemed to see indications that several horses 
had recently passed, and presently he found shoe 
marks that were certainly fresh, quite a number 
of them. 

Stopping his horse stock still, he raised him- 
self in his stirrups and gave a loud halloo I at the 
top of his lungs, then he settled down and lis- 
tened. Thinking over the distance as he re- 
membered it, he thought it could not be more 
than a mile to the lake. Listening intently and 
hearing no response, he gave three or four loud 
shouts in quick succession, but no answer came. 
Another quarter of a mile he rode and then once 
more he cried "Halloo !" with all his might. This 
time there was a faint reply right on in advance, 
and so putting both horses to speed he rode on 
througli the winding way between the pines, and 
a half-mile farther came abruptly upon the shore 
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of the pretty little lake. Here, standing in an 
attitude of expectancy and showing some excite- 
ment, were a man and a woman. Tied to a nearby 
tree was a horse and upon its back a side saddle. 
Swiftly Sanford rode up to this group and in an 
instant found himself and the others also speech- 
less with astonishment, for there on the shore of 
Winslow's Lake, facing him, not twenty feet dis- 
tant, was his own good friend, William Warren, 
and the woman of his heart, Helen Brownell. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

If Crane had been as- 
tonished at finding 
these two people, < 
all the people in the 
world, standing there J 
in front of him, 
was still less prepared ; 
for the next develop 
ment ; for while he sat ! 
dumb and speechless 
on his horse, stanng 
at the others, he final 
ly bethought himself 
and raised his hat. At 
the same moment 
Warren darted for- 
ward as Crane supposed to greet him, but 
instead of doing this, this man who had 
been Crane's most intimate friend, and 
who had blundered so sadly in the various 
stages of Crane's arraignment by the law, 
now proceeded to make amends for everything 
by the most unexpected evidence of ready judg- 
ment and prompt action. Rushing up to Crane, 
he seized, not his hand, but the bridle-rein of the 
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horse Crane was leading, and throwing the rein 
quickly over the animal's head, this knight of the 
social table and leader of cotillions vaulted into 
the saddle, and rode away without so much as 
"by your leave." 

It is possible that if Crane had surmised War- 
ren's intention, he might have had the bad taste 
to frustrate the pretty plan that Warren had 
no nimbly conceived and executed with such 
brilliance; but between surprise at seeing these 
two people unexpectedly before him and the 
queerness of Warren's failure to greet him, as 
well as thinking perhaps that there was some 
great need of haste on Warren's part, he sat and 
saw this gallant young man gallop away and 
not a word was spoken by any one. 

Half-turned upon his horse. Crane sat and 
saw Warren disappear, and then he stared at the 
empty road and wondered what would happen 
next. Slowly then he straightened around and 
saw Helen still standing motionless by the big 
pine tree, and never a word of any kind did she 
speak, but she was watching him, and Crane was 
sufficiently near to see that her face was very 
pale. Deliberately then he descended from his 
horse and throwing the bridle-rein over the 
branch of a convenient tree, he went and stood 
uncovered a few feet distant from her, shaken 
with dismay. 

There was but one thing that could save the 
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situation and Helen did that thing — she laughed, 
laughed her sweetest, most joyous laugh, for the 
ridiculousness of the whole affair was overpow- 
ering. Crane was not in a mirthful mood, but 
Helen's laugh was irresistible and it was only an 
instant before he found himself joining in, and 
then he mustered up heart, for she stretched out 
her hand to him, and he came and took it; and 
as she sat down upon an improvised seat under 
the big pine tree, he dropped upon the pine 
needles at her feet, and both of these ill-used 
friends of ours, whom fate had thrown together 
once more, laughed to their heart's content. 

It was not for long, however, that Crane per- 
mitted himself to forget the serious business of 
his mind— he did not dare. It had taken him 
days of hard and silent struggle to put behind 
him all thought of hope and happiness, and a few 
seconds of unrestrained merriment in Helen's 
company would quickly undo all his resolution, 
so springing once more to his feet he plunged 
directly into the subject of his thought like a 
desperate man who had a task to perform which 
he could no longer shirk. 

"Miss Brownell," said he, standing before her, , 
"when I came across you over beyond Ham- 
monds that happy day, I told you that there 
were many things I wanted to say, but that it 
would take some days to say them; being in 
your society for two or three days I found it 
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harder than I thought to talk calmly with you 
of matters which have influenced both our lives. 
I found my thoughts running riot over bright 
dreams of the future while the dark shadows of 
the past began to take on a ghostly dimness. 

"One morning I received a letter and with a 
hasty line to Mrs. Hunter I went away to think. 
That letter was from my brother, written several 
months before the awful times we know about 
so well. In it he told me convincingly of things 
that proved how groundless was my unfriendly 
attitude toward your father." 

Helen made a move as if to speak, but Crane 
with a gesture asked her to let him continue. 

"Not merely this, but the letter told me of his 
own guilt, and not only the guilt I laid at your 
father's door, but the far deeper guilt of silence, 
permitting me to occupy the best years of my 
life in arranging a vengeance that would have 
brought ruin upon your house. In this there is 
sublime evidence that vengeance should not be 
for mortal hand. 

"My brother is dead, his life sacrificed to the 
miserable cause that took him from me while I 
was yet a lad, and stole his moral sense ; but dead 
though he is I cannot refrain from saying that 
he lived the life of a coward, and would have 
selfishly allowed me, in my blindness, to inflict 
deep injury on the innocent." 

Helen again essayed to speak; she was lis- 
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tening intently, leaning forward with clasped 
hands, but Crane raised his hand and said his 
say. 

"It is, however, not so much the injury he has 
done to me alone that I reproach him with, for 
if my beliefs had been founded on solid truth 
instead of circumstance, yet was my conception 
of my duty viewed in the softer light of reflec- 
tion, a deplorable thing. But in the coward's 
part, and the peril of the guiltless, I am unable 
to separate myself from his degradation, because 
he was tied to me by blood, and he made sport of 
the lives and hearts and hopes of your father and 
yourself. I know what you would say, that he 
finally expiated his crime toward me at least, by 
giving up his life — ^but his own story told in the 
hearing of all men, taken with his letter to me, 
shows that his decisive action resulted from mo- 
tives that take from it much of its apparent 
merit, while the bitter legacy he left me robs me 
of a hope that was sweeter than the life he 
saved." 

Crane stopped abruptly and began to pace 
slowly back and forth. During his long har- 
angue he had scarcely dared look at Helen, 
though she sat with her eyes fixed on his face. 
Occasionally he looked directly toward her, but 
most of the time his eyes were downcast, like his 
heart. 

"Mr. Crane I" Sanford paused and looked in- 
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tently toward Helen, who made no gesture as she 
continued. "Please sit down and let me speak. 
I am glad you have said all this to me now, be- 
cause I also can speak freely when before I could 
not. I am sure you will be surprised when I tell 
you that I knew all this long ago. I knew you 
thought my father killed a man named Harden, 
and I knew your brother did it, and, yes, I knew 
he kept silent all those years in which you, in 
your heart, accused an innocent man." 

Crane stared in wonderment. 

"How could you know these things. Miss 
Brownell ?" he quickly asked. 

"Your brother told me himself." 

"Theodore told you? It seems incredible." 

"Yes, it was the day, the Sunday before — ^be- 
fore the final day of the trial, when we were all 
so fearful of the result, that Mr. Morton sent 
for me to come to his house. Your brother, you 
may remember, was in company with three or 
four of Mr. Morton's agents when he went to the 
house on Riverside Drive on that Friday night, 
and after he was wounded they took him to Mr. 
Morton's. When I arrived, your brother, though 
very ill, told me all about the things of which 
you have just spoken." 

"You have known all about this all along?" 
Crane was on his feet once more and leaning 
eagerly toward Helen. 

"I have." 
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"And have not shrunk from me as a man pol- 
luted by his brother's crimes?" 

Helen arose quickly and walked a few nervous 
steps. 

"How shall I ever tell you that I know the 
rest of the story? That your brother told me 
yet other things to which you have been too deli- 
cate to refer, but which are responsible for all 
the crime and sorrow that has come into our 
lives." 

Sanford stared speechless for a moment, while 
Helen tried to calm herself, but this she could not 
do, and her face reflected the agitation of her 
soul as she said, "The bravest thing a man 
ever did, Mr. Crane, you have done. You have 
not only faced death rather than tell the reason 
for your enmity toward my poor father, but you 
have permitted yourself to be accused of the 
vilest of crimes. If you yourself do not recognize 
the bravery of your act, the heroism is all the 
more sublime, for it is the unhesitating moral 
heroism which is so far beyond mere physical 
bravery. Do you think I cannot see the strength 
of character which sustained you under the awful 
accusation, and which gave you the courage to 
shield my father's memory, and he, as you 
thought, a homicide! I have wanted so many 
times to tell you this, but I could not trust my- 
self to speak " 

Crane stood like a rock trying to realize the 
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joy which these words were bringing him from 
the sweet lips of this sweet woman. Helen's eyes 
were moist and her voice was unsteady as she 
continued. 

"Do not talk to me of pollution; you make 
me think of things that must be forgotten, and 
before we leave this subject forever I want to 
say, Mr. Crane, that I believe no man was ever 
tried so sorely as you, nor do I think any man 
ever acquitted himself so fearlessly. I want to 
tell you so that you will never cease to remem- 
ber it, that I, Helen Brownell, believe you to be 
the noblest of men." 

It was then that Crane took her gently by the 
hand, and led her back to her seat under the tall 
pine. The hand he held was trembling, and he 
himself was wholly unnerved. 

"I am not willing to let you say those beautiful 
things unchallenged, because I now believe that 
no mere moral courage could sustain a man to 
the point of absolute silence under the kind of 
accusation which was laid at my door. It was 
not the high-strung abstract courage which you 
extol so highly, it was — yes, I must tell you now, 
Helen," and Crane spoke rapidly, bending over 
her, "it was love, ah, such love ! The love may 
have been sublime, but the courage was not. I 
loved you, I am sure, the instant your glance 
crossed mine that morning, now more than a 
year ago, and I have worshiped you every hour. 
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until now I am beside myself with joy and fear at 
the thought that I am telling it to you face to 
face. Courage! ah, Helen, I have no courage; 
won't you look up and let me read in your eyes 
some message that will give me heart?" 

But Helen did not look up, she could not. 
Slowly though she raised the hand that was free 
and laid it over Crane's, and held her peace. 



It may have been a half-hour, it may have 
been an hour, though it could scarcely have 
been so long, before these united hearts be- 
thought themselves that they were twelve good 
miles from Hammonds; but in the unspeakable 
joy of an absolute understanding, they found 
promise for a sweet future, and a matter of min- 
utes ox hours counted for little. 

It was after a short, blissful silence that San- 
ford said, "Now that I think of it, what was Billy 
Warren doing down here? I didn't know he was 
anywhere in this part of the country." 

"Why, Sanford" — yes, she spoke his name and 
blushed a little — "they are all here, Mrs. Greene 
and Mr. Greene, and Mabel and Mr. Morton." 

"Mr. Morton, too? I didn't know you people 
were acquainted with him." 

"During the trial we came to know him quite 
well, and I think " 



"Yes, you think?" 
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"Why, Mrs. Hunter " Helen stopped with 

a look full of significance. 

"You don't say so — ^well, I hope it is." 

"So do I. Mr. Morton came to see me several 
times during the trial, and I feel attached to him 
myself." 

"You haven't told me how Warren's horse got 
away from him — ^was he thrown? — ^and why are 
you here, of all places in the world?" 

"Why, we had all been down here to pretend to 
fish, you know, as we were planning to do that 
day when you were to dig the worms. The 
Stanley Greenes and Mabel and Mr. Warren and 
Mr. Morton came day before yesterday, and Mrs. 
Hunter and I were going back with them in two 
or three days. Well, we came over here this 
morning, and were about two miles on our way 
back when I missed my bracelet; I had taken 
it oflf to help cook some fish over by those ashes 
yonder, and no one knew where I had put it 
but myself, so I had to come back for it, and Mr. 
Warren came with me. Oh, and when we got off 
our horses here, Mr. Warren's horse slipped 
away from him and ran, and Mr. Warren just 
stood and stared." 

"Well, what would you have done?" 

"I haven't the least idea ; Mr. Warren wouldn't 
let me go after his horse of course, and he 
wouldn't let me go back alone to join the others, 
and get one of the men to come back ; and he 
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couldn't take the saddle off my horse and ride 
after his, leaving me here alone, and so we were 
just concluding that the others would presently 
get tired of waiting for us and come back, and 
we were just getting ready to wait, when we 
heard your shout." 

^'William Warren will have a seat at our table 
always for this day's work, Helen ; without him 
the things that are could never have been." 

"Oh, you were so obstinate, Sanford, and al- 
most as blind as justice." 

A moment they stood looking into each 
other's eyes, the deep, deep thoughts they could 
not speak, then Helen laughed a happy laugh 
straight from her happy heart, and said with a 
suggestion of reminiscence : 

"Shall I show you the way to Hammonds ?" 



[the end.] 
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IncttanapoIiB Sentinel^ October 9* 

"Four Months After Date" is a very striking novel 
by Randall Irving Tyler, with full page engravings 
by Kauffman. It is a business romance, and although 
it has love making in it, even that is conducted in a 
very rapid, business-like way. The most striking feat- 
ure, however, of the book is the insight into modern 
business methods, especially the methods of those 
known as plungers. The hero here is a good fellow, 
bright but always in debt and one of those men who 
do not object to being in debt. It cost him an endless 
amount of trouble and worry to shift his obligations 
around and preserve his credit, but he kept doing it 
until he became an expert at it. The author gives 
a very severe dig to bankers for charging 8 per cent, 
discount on a loan, say of $10,000, and yet requiring 
the party to preserve a handsome balance in the bank, 
say of $7,000, whereby they would be virtually loaning 
only $3,000 but counting up interest on $10,000 at 8 
per cent, compounded every three months. The writer 
considers this usury, as yielding an interest sometimes 
of 20 per cent. He further introduces a little sermon 
against paying interest and claims that all the dire 
results in business come trom interest charges. Aside 
from these two matters the book is free from preach- 
ing. The burden of the volume besides the insight 
it gives to business methods is to show the disastrous 
effect of men becoming so wrapped up in business 
matters that they must neglect their families. Here 
the hero had a beautiful, sweet wife and had two 
children. He was very nice to them, but became more 
and more engrossed in business matters, causing him 
to stay down-town longer evei-y day than was best. 
He became associated with a man of means in a tre- 
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mendous business enterprise to effect a combination of 
nearly all houses engaged in a certain line against 
another house to cause the latter to buy out the com- 
bination. Then follows a remarkable course of Napol- 
eonic financiering that is so wonderfully resourceful 
and successful as to be humorous enough to keep a 
smile on the face of the reader throughout. Their 
scheme worked finely until it was blocked by a hand- 
some rich girl who thought she would do a little 
plunging herself for amusement. This required that the 
unmarried member in the partnership make love to 
her and capture her in that way, which he proceeded 
to do. She was one of the most beautiful, wealthy 
and independent-minded girls in New York, yet by 
going at it in a business-like way he easily captured 
her in a week. She was taken into the partnership; 
then they made the fur fly and came out with glowing 
colors and half a million dollars profit. But on the 
day of the climax, which would take the hero out of 
debt and make him well-to-do, his little son became 
dangerously all and his wife became insane with worry. 
In the course of a year, however, after a most pathetic 
experience, they all came out right, but the lesson of 
life that the facts taught the hero was engraven deeply 
in his heart and it has a good effect on the reader. 
The story is well conceived, very ably written and 
shows an acquaintance with financial details. (New 
York: Stuyvesant Publishing Company; Indianapolis: 
Bo wen-Merrill Company.) 

Boston Hetdldf December 3* 

From one point of view, "Four Months After Date" 
(Stuyvesant Publishing Company) is a bright and un- 
hackneyed story. It deals with the fortunes of Mr. 
Billy Burt, who had succeeded in accumulating $100,000 
of debts at the time when he was married, and who 
determines to clear it all off and make his pile by one 
complicated and difficult business deal. * * * 

Affairs approach a crisis. The notes will come due 
within a few weeks; it is absolutely necessary to secure 
a big contract that the Brokaw people are after; Burt's 
wife shows signs of breaking down under the continual 
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care of the children and the nagging and advice of the 
relations-in-law, and the strain is telling on Burt. 

A complication arises in the shape of a very wealthy 
and stunning person of 20 who aspires to be a busi- 
ness woman. For a mischievous whim, this determined 
girl refuses to sell a block of stock in one of the smaller 
companies to Burt, who, as her guardian, is too hon- 
orable to sell it himself. Burt turns his partner loose 
on the girl, who is threatening to bring him to ruin 
and bankruptcy; the latter makes fierce love to her, not 
letting her know his connection to Burt, and is ac- 
cepted. She is finally brought round. Young Brokaw 
is trying to buy her block of stock, and she keeps him 
dangling around her for two weeks while her fiance 
pulls off the contract As a whole the story is a breezy 
business romance, containing some clever dialogue. It 
is a good deal more life-like than artistic, and is a 
blessed change from the soulful stories of which we 
have too many ; its ideas and aims being healthily 
connected with purely physical and material wellbeing. 



Springfield (Maas.) Union, Septemi)er IS^ 

In "Four Months After Date," Randall Irving Tyler 
has gone further than merely making a strong picture 
of New York life entertaining. There is in his romance 
an absence of sham sentiment and a keen insight to 
existing conditions that compels attention. And there 
are sentences and paragraphs that might be taken as 
texts. * * * 

We have quoted at some length and could quote 
more, because it seems a presentation of uncommon 
solidity and one that does not often — so concisely 
explained — form a basis for a novel. And yet what 
human emotions are not interwound with it? * * * 

The story is clear in style and clean in matter. Un- 
hackneyed in theme and honest in expression, and is 
therefore well worth reading. 

"Four Months After Date — A Business Romance," 
by Randall Irving Tyler. In cloth, $1; paper, 50 cents; 
illustrated. Stuyvesant Publishing Company, New 
York. 
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Chlcasfo Times-Heraldt October (3* 

It is hardly fair to call a book a novel and try to 
treat it as such when it deals with financial details 
almost exclusively. And yet as long as the problem of 
getting a living is the greatest in the hearts and minds 
of men, and living beyond one's means the worst 
tragedy, who shall say that the career of a plunging 
promoter is not of as high importance, when treated 
as a hero of fiction, as that of an absurd "knight" of 
joust and tournament or a mere society beau? "Four 
Months After Date," a practical romance, by Randall 
Irving Tyler, is related in such a thrilling way that 
dollars and cents and 6 per cent, interest become in- 
vested with absolute charm. * * ♦ 

It is refreshing to read a novel which does not make 
a wife's secession from duty the natural result of 
business absorption on his part, and which does not 
turn the promoter into a gambling machine, later a 
complete moral, physical and financial wreck. Billy 
Burt stands the wear, tear and strain of a business 
life with mostly downs and few ups, as many a big, 
generous, genial fellow does stand it, and there are 
no abnormal effects for the sake of warning. (Stuy- 
vesant Publishing Company, New York.) 



Chicago Chronicle^ September 26* 

Tour Months After Date," by Randall Irving Tyler 
(the Stuyvesant Publishing Company, New York), is 
a bright and clever story, which would be brighter and 
more entertaining than it is if the author did not so 
often allow the reader to see the effort made to be 
entertaining, an effort that sometimes goes so far as to 
topple over into what seems very like flippancy. In- 
deed it is flippancy, and the reader is sorry, because 
the author does not need to make this effort. * * ♦ 

There are deeper questions too touched in this tale, 
such as the relations of modern business habits to 
the life of home, and their effects on that life. They 
are grave questions too, but they are only hinted at 
in this tale, and most readers will be more interested in 
the clever portrayal of the manipulation of broad busi- 
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dollars in debt." A very cheerful beginning, truly, 
but Mr. Burt was fully conscious of his obligations, 
and determined to meet them. How he did so, and 
how a great many other interesting things came about, 
are charmingly told in Mr. Randall Irving Tyler's 
delightful novel. It is a mistake to suppose from the 
title "Four Months After Date," that Mr. Tyler has 
perpetrated a sory of dry details, concerning financial 
transactions. Such is not the case. Mr. Tyler has 
evidently made a study of human nature, and ascer- 
tained that there is a good deal of happiness wrapped 
up in the mighty dollar, even for those who affect 
to despise money, and "the money sharks." There 
are no deep social problems elucidated in Mr. Tyler's 
book; he does not undertake to regulate the affairs 
of the earth, but he has written a story of vivid 
interest for rational men and women. The book 
abounds in honest complications such as are encoun- 
tered in the every-day life of restless, progressive men 
who are eager to meet their obligations and, if possi- 
ble, succeed. In the creation of such complications 
Mr. Tyler is altogether natural, as he is ingenious in 
extricating his characters from their difficulties. He 
pictures a number of wholesome men and women, 
and proves that it is possible to write a story of 
absorbing interest without descending to the level of 
some of the so-called "successful" novelists. "Four 
Months After Date" is a wholesome, clean and clever 
story. It is published by the Stuyvesant Publishing 
Company, 253 Broadway, New York; price fifty cents. 

Denver Republican, September IB. 

"Four Months After Date," by Randall Irving Tyler 
(Stuyvesant Publishing Company, New York.) 

"Four Months After Date" is a charming story of 
business and romance so combined as to interest every 
reader of fiction. ♦ * * 

The romantic part of the story is that it became nec- 
essary for Burt's partner, Duncan Drew, to marry a 
pretty rich heiress, Miss Isabel Clarkson, in order 
to carry their designs to a successful end. But this 
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was a minor circumstance. Burt's domestic troubles 
were sundry and consisted of everything imaginable, 
ranging from a sick child and at times insane wife to 
an omnipresent houseful of "people-in-law." But 
Burt's determination and genius made it possible for 
him, with the co-operation of a faithful partner, to 
surmount every obstacle. After he made his money 
his little boy got well and a physician cured his wife 
and they all lived to enjoy spending the money that 
it took Burt so long to earn. 

H 
Bttf£aIo Inquirer, November 25* 

Randall Irving Tyler has handled a story of busi- 
ness life and home life in a way that is fascinating. 
The story is "Four Months After Date." It is excep- 
tionally versatile, ranging from the bright dialogue, 
characteristic of "The Dolly Dialogues," to able and 
penetrating comments on the way of conducting busi- 
ness on a large scale on a foundation of liability. The 
sentiment is free from sickening love making, but the 
development of the story with the introduction of chil- 
dren into the home, with the advent of several rela- 
tives of each side of the house, becomes tragic in its 
pathos when Billy Burt stakes home, honor and even 
the reason of his wife upon one grand coup in the 
money market. The action is rapid and the business 
deals are fully as interesting as the love scenes. * * * 



Bttf£aIo New8» September 23* 

"A Business Romance" is what the author of "Four 
Months After Date," Randall Irving Tyler, sub-titles 
it. He might have called it a satire on the life of the 
day in the financial centre of the New World. It is 
a picture, and by no means an overdrawn one, of the 
life of many a business man of to-day, and its tragic 
effects are only more rapidly reached than in life 
because a story necessarily telescopes events. * * * 

Mr. Tyler has given us more business than romance 
in his story. It is a strong piece of work, and if not 
a "novel with a purpose," surely serves a purpose as 
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a keen arraignment of one of the destructive forces in 
our high-strung society. The Stuyvesant Company, 
253 Broadway, New York, are the publishers. 



Rochester Ghrooide^ October ^ 

Randall Irving Tyler has written a tip-top story in 
"Four Months After Date." As a "business romance" 
it is intensely interesting in its account of daring and 
rapid financial operations, and it is made further at- 
tractive by a breezy love affair and a tender domestic 
tale. It is well written, the action goes forward by 
leaps, the characters are finely individualized, and 
many of the scenes are highly dramatic. The author 
understands the earnest as well as the humorous side 
of human nature. Price, in paper covers, 50 cents. 
Published by the Stuyvesant Publishing Company, New 
York. 

Salt Lake City Tribune, September 12: 

"A story of the 'street,' of the home, of society, 
of the affections and of audacity that makes the 
head swim." 

Kingston Freeman, September 20: 

"Not one of his readers will find this author the 
least bit of a bore." 

Wheeling Register, October 5: 

"Bristles with sharp repartee." 

Chicago Daily News, September 24: 

"A remarkable mingling of love, character- 
sketching and romance." 

Chicago Inter-Ocean, October 16: 

"A story of modern life, written in a spirited 
manner.'* 

Meriden Journal, October 12: 

"Bright, breezy and refreshing." 

Syracuse Herald, October 7: 

"Well written, worth reading." 

Washington Times, September 25: 
"Interesting and unique." 
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Wheeling Intelligencer, October 12: 
"Strong piece of work." 

Terre Haute Gazette, October 6: 

"The author evidently knows the business world." 

Sacramento Bee, September 17: 

"Well written, worth reading." 

New York Press, September 18: 

"Originality in the selection of plot, good work- 
manship in development." 

Grand Rapids Press, September 20: 

"Written in fresh, breezy style, which is certainly 
attractive." 

Columbus Dispatch, September 17: 

"The book will be a revelation to many." 

Philadelphia Item, September 21 : 

"A politico-economic romance with a high pur- 
pose. 

Harrisburg Star-Independent, September 13: 

"The story is well told and holds the reader's 
interest throughout." 

Utica Herald, September 15: 

"A clever and decidedly original story." 

Columbus State Journal, September 25: 

"The story gives a marvelous insight into the 
daily life of a large class of people." 

New York Evening Telegram, September 5: 
"A bright bit of work." 

New London Day, September 26: 

"Characters well drawn; incidents arranged in a 
skilful way." 

Denver News, September 25: 

"An unusudly readable book." 

Memphis Commercial-Appeal. 

"Told in a graphic and vigorous style." 

Jersey City Journal, October 17: 

"A most entertaining narrative." 

San Francisco Chronicle, September 25: 

"It is very cleverly written, is saturated with the 
slang of Wall Street, and has an ingenious plot." 
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Albany Express, October 14: 

"One of the best stories printed in some time." 

New Orleans Times-Democrat, October 23: 

''Contains winged words which should sink into 
the heart of every young man to whom speculation 
beckons with inviting hand." 

Boston Transcript, October 29: 

"Written in a very clever and pleasing style." 

Detroit Free Press, October 24: 

"Clever portrayal of the commercial career." 

San Francisco Bulletin, October 16: 

"Opens with a boom. Most interesting." 

Omaha Bee, October 20: 

"There are sentences and paragraphs that might 
be taken as texts." 

Worcester Gazette, October 22: 
"A good story well told." 

Concord Monitor, October 24; 

"A spirited romance of the business world." 
Denver Post, October 23: 

"Bright bit of work — characters well drawn." 
Milwaukee Eve. Wisconsin, October 23: 

"Throws light upon some of the devious ways of 
the business world." 
Minneapolis Times, October 23: 

"Written on unhackneyed lines and possesses a 
vivacity and interest quite its own." 
Boston Globe, November i: 

"Has several immensely entertaining features." 
Baltimore Herald, October 20: 

"Conversations are sprightly, the descriptions 
clear and vivid, and the plot gives evidence of much 
originality.'* 
Buffalo Times, November 6: 

"A strong picture of New York life." 
New York Journal, November 13: 

"Vivid story, full of sharply drawn business de- 
tail." 
Mobile Register: 

"A life picture without any figures overdrawn or 
high-tinted coloring." 
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